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Copyright in Architecture as in other 
Works of Art. 


HE advisability of copy- 
right in artistic pro- 
ductions is quite a 
modern—indeed, a very 
recent — question, and 
has proved itself a very 
difficult one. The grow- 
ing demand for protec- 
tion produced eventu- 
ally an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which, by means 
of registration, profess- 
ed to insure protection, 
for a certain period, to 
manufactured articles 
of original design; espe- 
cially those in which a 
decorative character is 
an essential feature. 
The protection thus 
afforded has already 
shown itself to be pre- 
carious and incomplete; 
but it has nevertheless 
proved a great incen- 
tive to the production 
of original designs, in 
the course of the ela- 
boration of which the 
taste of the manufac- 
turers themselves has 
improved as much as 
the artistic character of 
{ their wares. Yet the 

\:' protection provided by 

' the Act is continually 
breaking down when put to the test. This is 
partly the case in consequence of the im- 
perfect and insufficiently stringent wording of 
the Act itself, but principally in consequence 
of the artistic ignorance of the tribunals that 
have to be appealed to. What can a Chancery 
Judge be expected to know about the esthetic 
qualities of a design for 2 carpet, its peculiar 
fitness in an artistic point of view, and those 
nice divergencies from former patterns which 
are the secrets of its novelty? What can such a 
Judge know of the peculiar freshness of aspect 
which gives it a superior value with the trade, 
and causes it to be strenuously recommended by 
the dealers, to the ultimate purchasers and con- 
sumers? Neither these men of parchment and 
precedent, nor those similarly educated who con- 
duct the cases of plaintiff and defendant in an 
Infringement of Design Case, can be expected to 
know anything about the real artistic merits of 
the cause before them. They, in fact, do not know 
anything about it; and the matter in dispute is 
decided according to the most plausible drawing 
up of the affidavits on one side or the other. To 
show what would be the difficulties likely to occur 
in architectural cases, it may be useful to describe 
a case concerning an ornamental design. Very 
recently an injunction was applied for to prevent 
the infringement of a carpet pattern. The design 
had been most successful. Something felicitous 
about the play of its main lines, and the propor- 
tions of the principal features, had at once capti- 
vated carpet-buyers. It was found, too, that 
furniture looked well upon it, and that a drawing- 
room with a carpet of that pattern received at 
Once a certain air of elegance that most other 
carpets failed to impart. In short, it sold largely, 
and formed so important a source of income to 
the manufacturers, that a piracy of the pattern 








was soon attempted by a rival house. In the piracy 
the placing of lines, the size of the main features, 
and their form, and apparently even their 
smallest details, were all so closely imitated, that 
a carpet might have been made of alternate 
breadths of the original pattern and the imita- 
tion, without attracting the notice of a casual 
observer to the fact that they were, in truth, dis- 
tinct patterns, The defendants pleaded that, 
whereas in the pattern of the plaintiffs the main 
compartments were formed of a purple twisting 
ribbon, in theirs they were formed by a purple 
twisting lace; and that, while in the pattern of 
the plaintiffs the object in the centre of each 
compartment was formed of a group of fern- 
leaves, the corresponding object in the defendant’s 
pattern was formed of a group of moss, The 
general effect was strikingly similar; and, at the 
distance at which a carpet is generally seen, the 
effect may be said to have been identical. The 
learned Judge, however, decided that, because one 
designer had used a ribbon in his design, it did not 
prevent another from using a dace; and because 
fern-leaves had been used in one pattern, it could 
not equitably prevent another man from using 
moss. All this was, of course, quite beside the real 
question at issue. No designer would have quar- 
relled with a brother artist because, while he had 
employed ferns in his design, the other had had 
the temerity to enter also upon the domain of 
vegetable forms, and not only seize one of them, 
but even one of the cryptogamia. Nor would 
such a designer imagine, that because he used a 
twisted ribbon as a portion of his ornament, 
another man was precluded from the use of lace 
as a decorative feature. No artistic designer 
would for a moment put forth such an argument ; 
but he would see what the Chancery Judge did 
not see, that if he used a combination of ribbons 
and ferns in a very particular way to produce 
an especial effect, no one had a right to repro- 
duce that especial effect, and attempt to evade 
the consequences of piracy by changing the ribbon 
into a lace occupying precisely the same form and 
space in the design; and the fern-leaves into a 
group of moss presenting precisely the same 
general outline, These are points which could 
only be estimated in their true light and force by 
a jury composed half of manufacturers of the 
article in question and half of ornamental de- 
signers. Therefore, until cases coming under the 
Registration of Designs Act be brought before a 
fittingly constituted tribunal, no hope of a really 
intelligent protection of copyright in works of art 
can be indulged in. 

The artist’s copyright in sculpture, and in a 
picture, is much more simple. No artist wishes to 
prevent another artist from treating an historical 
subject because he has treated it himself; nor 
could he be allowed to do it evenif so disposed. 
His individual treatment of the subject must 
form his protection. It is true there are subjects 
which seem almost the invention of the artist, 
and, therefore, deserve protection; as, for in- 
stance, Mr. Frith’s ‘ Railway Station,” or Mr. 
Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” But these sub- 
jects, in such hands, form their own protection ; 
and an imitator would only expose himself to 
general ridicule in an attempt to copy their gene- 
ral effects. It is not,’ however, in the production of 
a single statue or picture that the value of the 
copyright lies, but in the right to multiply copies 
by means of casting, engraving, or lithography. It 
would seem that, in this case, no difficulty could 
arise. The value of the engraving would consist in 
its being an absolutely literal copy; and, therefore, 
only to be obtained by the consent of the posses- 
sor of the picture, who has no legal right to give 
his consent without that of the artist. Never- 
theless, simple as the law appears on this 
point, a difficulty has arisen. Photography, 
as a means of producing a number of accurate 
copies of works of art, did not exist when the Act 
in question was framed; so that an artist has, at 
present, no certain redress for the reproduction 





of his works in that form; and even engrav- 
ings may be copied in photography, by means of 
which absolute fac-similes can be obtained ; and 
the publisher, who has invested perhaps 1,000/. in 
the engraving of the plate, has, in the present 
state of the law, no redress. 

These facts, connected with the present state of 
the law concerning artistic copyrights, are only 
brought forward to show the difficulty of framing 
a form of legal protection which shall be effective, 
and which can be enforced before a fitly consti- 
tuted tribunal. With regard to copyright in 
architectural design, however desirable the esta- 
blishment of such copyright may be, it is evident 
from what has just been stated, that the difficul- 
ties must necessarily, in the present state of the 
art, be still greater than in the branches of art 
above referred to. For instance, an architect 
practising in the modern Gothic style, and having 
a new parish church to erect, may have made a 
tour in Cornwall, and have marked the grand 
lines and proportions of the tower of St. Probus, 
enriched with its broad and highly decorative 
string courses, as very adaptable to modern pur- 
poses; especially as containing a certain amount of 
Gothic novelty not yet worked out. He may, 
therefore, have made a design entirely based upon 
that of this noble tower. His work is, perhaps, 
much admired ; and a builder in the next parish 
determines, without the aid of an architect, to 
send in a design for competition for a new church, 
his competition design being a literal copy of our 
architect’s adaptation of the Probus tower. The 
architect in question naturally feels aggrieved 
that his clever adaptation should be thus, as he 
would say, “pirated.” But the builder who had 
copied the design would not consider it a piracy, 
He would most likely have heard, through the 
clerk of the works, or some other channel, that 
the church and tower which he was accused of 
copying were themselves but copies,—copies of 
the tower and church of St. Probus, and he could 
claim an equal right to recopy them. This would 
not be an honest defence, as there would, doubt- 
less, be much ingenious adaptation in the work of 
the architect which might be fairly considered 
original; and yet, as being but a modified (how- 
ever cleverly modified) reproduction, it could 
scarcely claim the protection which ought to be 
obtainable for architectural design as well as any 
other class of design. 

A case has just occurred, however, in a large 
provincial town, showing the want of a law to pro- 
tect the architect of a fine stack of buildings, of very 
original character, from having his design literally 
copied in an extensive series of adjoining buildings 
without the payment of any kind of fee or royalty 
to the originator of the design. The case stands 
thus. The houses in a well-situated street having 
lost their prestige, from the widening of adjacent 
thoroughfares, and the erection in them of a su- 
perior class of buildings, of good design, had be- 
come comparatively valueless; one cause of the 
depreciation being the extreme narrowness of the 
street at the most important end. Our architect 
proposed to the owner of the houses on one side of 
the narrow end of the street to purchase some 
property lying at the back,—to pull down the 
houses which had become depreciated in value, 
and rebuild them further back ; thus using part of 
the ground they had stood upon for tho purpose 
of widening the street. The new houses were 
built upon a greatly enlarged scale as to height, 
and the design of the three or four fronts was 
made to form a connected fagade of imposing 
aspect. The upper portion of the building was 
planned to let out in chambers, and the lower por- 
tion for’ spacious retail shops. The speculation, 
thanks to planning and the attractive style of the 
building, has been entirely successful. But the 
success does not appear destined to bring any addi- 
tional benefit to the architect in the way of having 
to erect other buildings in the same style for the 
benefit of other owners of property in the street. 
It is true that his building has been admired for 
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the beauty of its design, and for its adaptation to 
its purpose. Bat, then, the model being made 
ready to hand, there is no longer any necessity to 
employ an architect at all. A spirited builder 
has, in fact, sent in a proposal and contract for 
rebuilding all the rest of the street after the pre- 
cise design of the portion just described ; and the 
architect—there being no such thing at present 
as architectural copyright—will have to stand pas- 
sively by and see his morally legitimate property in 
his design absorbed by others, without the re- 
motest prospect of obtaining any redress. 

Seeing the present unprotected condition of the 
architect, it would seem, as we have before now 
urged, that some steps ought to be taken by the 
profession to establish some kind of copyright to 
such an extent as might be found just to the real 
originator of a new feature or new combination, 
and yet not such as would hamper freedom of 
design in others. It is but just that efficient pro- 
tection should be given to legitimate originality, 
either in the application and use of material; or in 
the main structure or forms of facade or roof; or 
in the character or manner of distribution of the 
general system of ornamentation. The kind of 
protection here proposed seems, indeed, the direct 
road towards the more original treatment of archi- 
tectural materials with regard to the purpose 
they are applied to, both structurally and decora- 
tively. While our “classical” buildings are 
allowed to consist of so many yards of the Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian orders ; and while our modern 
Gothic churches are but slightly varied reprodue- 
tions of favourite Medieval originals; how can a 
copyright be proposed? How are we to have a 
copyright in copies? Is the gentleman who first 
makes a servile copy of the facade of Chartres to 
be considered as having established the sole right 
of reproducing that model for so many years ? 
or is the first who gives an adapted copy of the 
Antonine Column, as a national monument of some 
kind, to consider himself as possessing a vested 
right in the Antonine Column pattern ? 

Passing by such claims as these, however, the 
question may be fairly mooted as to whether a 
certain amount of ingeniousness in adaptation, if 
unmistakeably stamped with the impress of indi- 
vidual treatment, may not be considered as enti- 
tled to some kind of protection, though not to the 
same extent as should be accorded to works of a 
more entirely original character. If such a system 
were adopted, a great impetus would doubtless be 
given to efforts of a legitimate character in the 
direction of a generally fresher treatment of archi- 
tectural design. Styles in art must grow: they 
are never the work of one man—nor of one gene- 
ration. 





DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES, FINSBURY. 


Mr. ALDERMAN WATERLOW has built for 2,000. 
in Mark-street, Finsbury, for the industrial 
classes, a pile of “ chambers ” of middling quality 
and not agreeable forms, from which he expects 
to receive 9 per cent. for his money; and on 
Saturday last Lord Ebury, Lord Radstock, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr. A. Kinnaird, M.P., Mr. Greg- 
son, M.P., Mr. W. Hawes, Mr. Roberts, Mr. E. 
Chadwick, and many more, assembled on the roof 
of the building to express with somewhat overloud 
trumpets the debt the community owed to him. 
Stated thus barely the'celebration seems ridiculous 
enough; and some who have laboured long years 
in making known the necessity that exists for 
healthful lodgings ; in creating public opinion on 
the subject; and in devising and setting forth 
plans by which it was hoped these could be ob- 
tained, might think making 9 per cent. of their 
money au easier road to fame. In truth, how- 
ever, if Alderman Waterlow has actually. hit, upon 
means by which healthful and convenient lodgings, 
in towns, where land is dear, can be provided for 
the struggling classes and made to pay a fair re- 
turm for the money invested, he has done a good 
thing which deserves acknowledgment. 

The frootage is 56 feet 3 inches; the depth of 
the main bailding, 27 feet 1 inch; with a back 
building projecting for each of the four “ lettings,” 
11 feet by about 7 feet. 6 inches. The balcony 





system for entrance is adopted, as in the Prince 
msort’s model cottage; and a flat roof, to be 
used for recreation by the children. 


The two centre sections are set back about 3 |' 


feet from the line of frontage, for the purpose of 
giving.space for the balcony of that width on each 
of the upper floors. Each section comprises one 
suite of rooms, to which access is obtained from 
the passages leading (on all the upper floors) 
direct from the balcony. The balconies are reached 
by a fireproof staircase, having a semi-elliptical 
form, the entrances to which are by two doorways 
in the centre of the building. This staircase is 
continued, and gives access, to the roof. The 
larger lettings, consisting of three rooms and a 
washhouse, occupy the end sections of the build- 
ing. Leading out of the living-room is the wash- 
house or scullery, which contains water-cistern, 
sink, a small fireplace, washing-copper, dust-shoot, 
water-closet, Kc. 

The centre sections, comprising the smaller let- 
tings, consist of two rooms and a washhouse. 
Close to the ceilings of the rooms a ventilator 
is placed, which communicates with air-shafts 
running throngh the centres of the chimney- 
stacks, 

Considering the pile 50 feet in height, the cost 
would seem to be about 5d. per foot cube. The 
most is made of the area by planning the rooms 
without any reference to squareness, the result 
being apartments of very unpleasant shape. 

The main cause of their cheapness is said to be 
the adoption of a concrete or artificial stone for 
lintels, arches, chimney-pieces, stairs, balconies, 
the floors of the wash-houses and passages, and 
the roof. The use of ordinary materials, the 
builder states, in the place of the artificial stone, 
“would have increased the cost of the building by 
at least twenty-five per cent. (?) and so rendered a 
good return on it impossible.” The material is 
composed of clinkers, culm, hard broken coke, and 
similar rough porous calcined substances, in the 
proportion of four parts of these to one part of 
Portland cement. Sufficient water is added to 
these materials to bring the composition, when 
well mixed up, to the consistency of ordinary 
mortar. It is then placed in moulds or troughs, 
for the purpose of giving to it any desired form. 
In making the flat roof, it was applied in the 
following manner :—“ Bars of 3-inch by }-inch 
iron are stretched edgeways across the building, 
from front to back, at distances of 2 feet apart, 
and carried into the brickwork of the walls, so as 
to form ties, and bind the building into a solid 
mass. Half-inch iron rods, 2 feet apart from each 
other, pass through the iron bars already described ; 
and beneath the network of iron thus formed a 
temporary layer of boards is placed, and then the 
patent material is filled in to a thickness of about 
4 inches. In the course of a day or two the whole 
mass sets with sufficient hardness to allow of the 
removal of the boards; and after a week or ten 
days’ exposure to the air it becomes so hard and 
firm that it will stand any amount of pressure.” 

Another reason given for the cheapness, if we 
understand rightly, is the non-employment of an 
“architect.” Of course, it is unnecessary to re- 
mind the owner that in the erection of a structure 
of any kind there must be a direetor,—a “chief 
worker,” whether ealledarchitect or not; so that the 
question in commencing a building is, not whether 


there shall or shall not be an architect, but whether 


there shall be a cultivated and instructed chief 
worker, or an uncultivated one,—a professed 
arehitect, so called, and paid for his services, or an 
amateur acting under no name, and gratuitously. 
From which of these the most satisfactory and 
really cheapest building might with the greater 
certainty be looked. for, we leave the reader to 
decide. A successful venture, it is claimed, is some- 
times made by the merely practical man, which a 
Professor would shrink from. No doubt of it: 
but, in the long ran, the course would not pay. 
We can. believe that an architect with a reputa- 
tion to lose might have hesitated before construct- 
ing a roof as this is described as being constructed 
if aware that it would be used as a meeting-place 
for sixty or seventy gentlemen round a table. 
However; it appeared to stand the test perfectly 
well; and, if it continue to be water-tight, will 
afford good evidence, amongst other things, of the 
goodness of the foundation. 

The rents expected are,—Four families at 7s. 
per week ; six families at 6s. 6d. per week; four 
families at 5s. 6d. per week ; and six families at 
5s. per week,—rather high afcer all, as it seems to 


us, considering the insufficient. accommodation 


offered for a family even in the dearest lettings. 
We shall look anxiously to the condition of the 
houses a couple of years hence; and meanwhile, 
with a modification of the trumpet-blowing, add 





our acknowledgment of the importanee. of the 
object the owner has im view, and the excellence 
of his intentions. 








NORTHUMBRIAN PELES. 


On the Border, between England and Scotland, 
are found, scattered over the country in great 
numbers, square towers, which, to a casual ob- 
server, are as enigmatical in their character asthe 
round towers, or lanternes des morts, of Ireland. 
On knolls rising out of valleys, on rocks cropping 
out of hill-tops, in villages, near churches, and in 
towns, these curiosities of Medieval military 
architecture may in turns be found. Their grey 
stones are patched with brown and amber lichens, 
and are marked with green and black weather- 
stains. Some are isolated; others adjoin more 
modern fabrics, as we shall show. No comprehen- 
sive survey of them has been made, We step in, 
“ pioneers, to pick out this new path in archeo- 
ogy: 

The subject is of national interest. The Zais of 
troubadours and chronicles of the monks are 
interwoven with the bright hues of fancy and em- 
broidered with beads of legendary lore, and might 
appertain to any land; but the rugged, storm- 
beaten masonry which centuries have not been 
able to uproot, can belong to no people but our 
own. In the same way a jewelled chalice may 
have been imported. in old times, or wrought and 
chased by one of our own craftsmen: there can be 
no certainty on the subject; but concerning our 
ancient castles, pele-towers, bassle-houses, town- 
gateways and burgages, our ancient churches, and 
other ecclesiastical edifices, there can be no doubt. 
They were upreared by the skill, industry, valour, 
and reverence of our ancestors. Ecelesiastios of 
rank and barons of “ high degree” did their share 
in bearing the costs of these grand old works, and 
they may have occasionally employed a foreign 
artist, as in the case of William de Sens, at Can- 
terbury; but the hands that wrought so skilfully, 
the shoulders that bore the heavy burdens to and 
fro, the figures that so deftly placed the head 
corner-stones, were those of the honest English 
workers of yore,—forefathers of the honest Eng- 
lish workers of to-day. On the Border especially 
we may read history in stones. Who could pass 
fifty castles, encompassed about with walls, in their 
turn defended by towers, and the towers sub- 
defended with turrets,—upwards of a hundred 
peles, and perhaps half as many bassle-houses, all 
within the, limits of a county,—without realizing 
that he was journeying in a part of the kingdom 
that had been the scene of continuous conflicts? 
There are, unfortunately for posterity, many mili- 
tary and feudal edifices on the Border whose 
remains are gradually disappearing. Year by 
year they become less and less, This is brought 
about as much by mischief as by abandonment. 
The diminishing remains of Dunstanborough, 
Edlingham, Norham, Etal, Mitford, and Tyne- 
mouth castles, are cases in point. Berwick Castle 
has disappeared to make place for a railway sta- 
tion. The site of Wark Castle is shown only by 
amound. It is so, too, with peles: many are in 
deeay. The pele of Hesleyside was ruthlessly 
pulled down during the minority of the late 
owner. The remains of Bewick Pele have been 
removed within remembrance. 

Early mention of the term pele (pela) was 
made by King Henry IV., in granting the citadel 
or castle, im the Isle of Man, to Sir John Stanley. 
It signifies a pile or mass of building, and is: used 
as a distinctive appellation of fortified buildings 
of less consequence and extent than castles. A. 
previous mention of the same term, but used as a 
compound, was made, in 1386, by Edward, Duke 
of York, when he granted Staward-le-peel, in the 
Vale of Allen, to the Friars Eremites of Hexham, 
in consideration of the nominal rent of five marks, 
Northumbrian peles are strong, stone, quadrangular 
towers, of various dimensions, containing sometimes 
two, sometimes three, chamber-floors, one above the 
other, covered with a flat roof, which is fortified 
with embrasured parapets. The period of their 
erection appears to have extended over three cen- 
turies, the earliest examples being Edwardian. In 
many instances, in fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury peles, there are projecting parapets resting 
on corbels, At the angles of some of them are 
turreted machicolations, sup ! on corbels 
trebly and polygonally notched. There are also 
instances in which the towers are ornamented 
with panels, sculptured with heraldic bas-relievos 
—the arms of the owner,—and others in which the 
window openings are cusped, but the rule is severity 
of treatment. The lower chambers are groined 
—in several examples, barrel-groined. With the 
exception of the entrance on the ground-floor, there 
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are no openings below the height of a man larger 
than crenaux. The entrance was defended by a 
porteullis. The dimensions of the plans differ 
materially. Halton tower measures 33 feet by 
224 feet: Shilbotell measures 22 feet by 18 
feet: many are much larger. No two peles 
are alike in details; the district in which they 
are situated, the actual site they occupy, the 
period in which they were erected having exerted 
their varying influences; but the leading gene- 
rrlities are those mentioned. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that several of 
these peles belonged to neighbouring monasteries : 
thus the tower at Whittle was the property of 
the Prior of Tynmouth, who also owned the castle 
of Tynmouth, and a tower on Coquet Island. 

n Tower belonged to Newminster monastery, 
ag did the two bassle-houses at Felton and Carre- 
coates. A pele at Hexham belonged to the 
Arehbishop of York, and the Prior of Hexham 
built a pele with a stone house adjoining it at 
Carrow. The Bishops of Durham owned Norham 
Castle and Shoreswold pele, geographically, in 
Northumberland. And the hospital of Kepeyeare 
owned “a lytletowre,””’ at’ Tweedmouth. There is 
reason to believe that these were all in military 
oceupation, or held ready for occupation upon any 
surprise. There are also fourteen peles, which 
have been from time immemorial the residences of 
the vicars of the respective parishes in which they 
were situated. Additions have been made to 
them; sometimes a wing added; sometimes a 
house built adjoining, with communications made 
from one to another; sometimes a story added ; 
in other instances the upper story, being, perhaps, 
in decay when the additions were making, has 
been replaced by a modern superstructure. There 
is a pele incorporated at Chatton vicarage ; another 
in Alnham vicarage ; others in the vicarage houses 
of Shilbotel], Ponteland, Embleton, Whitton, near 
Rothbury, Elsdon, and Ford. Whittingham pele 
is used as a school. Corbridge pele stands in the 
churchyard. There were, too, “lytle towers” at 
Ingram, Stanwardham, Symondburn, Kirk Whelp- 
ington, and Aldwinton, all of which were the 
“mansions of the vicaredges.” It takes an ex- 
perienced eye to detect some of these peles. That 
at Ponteland could not have been more ill-used by 
the Scots than it has been in our own day. The 
ancient window openings have been all blocked 
up, and large modern sashes inserted to corre- 
spond with the regular order of those in the new 
portions of the vicarage, and one vast coat of 
plaster and shingle daubed over all its antiquity. 
Shilbotell vicarage looks, externally, like two 
small stone houses thrown into one, with a red 
tile roof divided between them; but enter it, and 
it. will be perceived that the ground chamber of 
the house adjoining the church-yard is barrel- 
groined and lighted by asplayed loophole through 
walls 4 feet thick, The upper chamber has 
been more modernised ; but from its windows can 
be seen the sweep of sea and country that Ducis 
de Bedford and his retainers saw from it when in 
their occupation, cirea 1460. Embleton tower 
has been patched and repaired, and made to suit 
the requirements of the day without regard to its 
associations, And Alnham pele has been enlarged 
into a mock castellated vicarage. 

Other peles have been incorporated in the resi- 
dences of the county families, several of which are 
called castles in virtue of this conservation. Chip- 
chase Castle is a noteable instance. This, when in 
the occupation of Alexander Heroun, in the 
fifteenth century, was known only as “ Turris de 
Chepchasse.” Haggarstone Castle, at the same 
date, was“ Turris de Hagarston ;* and Feather- 
stone Castle, in 1542, was a “towre at Feather- 
stonhaugh.” Craister tower stands at an angle 
of a large modern mansion occupied by the repre- 
sentatives of the original owner of “Turris de 
Craister.”’ Cockle-park tower, with additions 
made in Stuart times, and alterations in Georgian 
times, is used as a farm-house. Crawley pele 
occupies a site successively chosen by thé ancient 
British and Romans as an encampment on an 
eminence whence the vale of Whittingham can be 
scoured by the eye. This is a large tower. A 
farm-house, with the roof on it, is formed inside it 
on the ground floor, the chimneys of which rise up 
among: the jagged edges of the tall ruin, and farm 
buildings and piggeries hem it in on all sides. Farm 
buildings are built up against the decaying pele 
at. Kyloe. The market-place at Hexham has a 
pele; and a pele stands in the market-place at 
Corbridge. There is an Edwardian pele at An- 
croft, im 2 most curious position. It is built over 
the west. end: of a small Norman church. The 
Norman walling; piereed with its Norman door- 
way, remains.up to the height of the corbel tabling, 
and upon. this:the low, square, sturdy tower, with 


walls 4 feet thick, has been planted and treated 
in every way as an ordinary pele—save its re- 
markable:site. 

Heaforlawe pele is a notable specimen of’ an 
isolated pele. It stands on high ground about 
three miles north-west of Alnwick, as grim and 
sturdy, as passively defiant, as a prickly gorse-bush 
on a patch of’ moorland. Not a tree, scarcely a 
hedge, obstructs the sweeping view it commands 
on all sides. It would be difficult for a hare to 
escape observation, and impossible for the boldest 
Scot. From its summit could be seen and sig- 
nalized Dunstanborough Castle, Bamborough 
Castle, Holy Island Castle, Embleton Pele, and 
Coquet Island Tower. Eastwards the country 
slopes downwards to the sea; northwards and 
westwards, some ten miles in the distance, uprise 
the Cheviot Hills and brown moorlands, some 
100,000 acres of which yet resist cultivation; and 
between the pele and the windings of the river 
Alne, before it flows past Alnwick Castle, lie the 
remains of Hulme and Alnwick abbeys. A green 
and brown and black and purple country, with 
clusters of dark fir trees here and there, and low 
sandstone fences edging the roads, with hares or 
rabbits darting past, moor-birds on the wing, and 
the air ever vibrating with the distant melancholy 
cooing of wood-pigeons. The tower is roofless, 
but not ruined. It had three stories; but the 
third story no Jonger retains its full height; and 
grass and weeds are growing in the chinks on the 
wall-tops. There is no opening on the ground- 
floor, save the doorway. On two sides of this 
tower there are small panels which contain a 
sculptured representation of the badge of one of 
the ancient Percies who was abbot of Alnwick 
Abbey—thus indicating that this pele was also 
church property. On the east side, close to one 
of the panels mentioned, is a cusped-headed niche. 
The window-openings are few and small—single 
and double lights irregularly placed. 

The pele, now forming part of Chipchase Castle, 
has preserved its portcullis and the machinery 
with which it was raised ; and is in many respects 
a most interesting example. : 

In examining these ancient fortlets the question 
that arises is, do they form one continuous system 
of defence, in which priest and knight must have 
alike joined,—one continuous network of towers 
from the tops of which the whole Border country 
laid under observation, and signals could be made 
by beacon, or otherwise, from one to another, 
announcing danger and demanding assistance, or 
are they simply the fortified residences of the 
gentry of the country, built in an age when every 
man’s house may have been, literally, his castle ? 

If an Englishman sowed an acre of the “ bata- 
ble” land on the extreme border the Scots would 
lay it waste; and if a Scot so ploughed and sowed 
a field in the same contested ground, his industry 
was immediately cast to the winds by the English. 
The fierce character that these and similar de- 
structive forays gave to the Borderers required 
centuries to subdue. Every able-bodied man had 
to give his services in pursuing the enemy when- 
ever called upon to do so, and a habit of pursuit 
and reprisal became a second nature. And if the 
Border legends concerning fair Maiden Lilliard 
and the lady who, in derision, wiped with her 
handkerchief a part of her castle-wall that had 
just been struck by a stone thrown from an en- 
gine of the besiegers, be true, their help-mates 
were as brave and scornful as they were them- 
selves. From joining together in self-defence, an 
easy transition was made to aggression, and the 
honest, men. left on the border lived in equal fear 
of Scot and moss-trooper. Special legislation was 
resorted to to meet these delinquencies. Henry V. 
singled out. the “felons” of Tyndale and Hex- 
hamshire for especial severities, and before his 
death included the “‘ murderers and offenders” of 
Reedsdale in the same penalties. The social pecu- 
liarity of the Northumbrians appears to have been 
that instead of beeoming more and more orderly 
and well behaved, like the natives of the southern 
counties, they became less and less so. Outlawry 
and forfeiture had no terrors for them. Their 
hearts and hands were too imbrued with deadly 
feuds, too familiar with deadly retaliations, their 
ears and eyes too expectant of pursuit with hue 
and cry, bugle and bloodhound, and a lighted 
piece of turf carried on a spear, hot-trod, to care 
for the mild threats of the law. And again these 
knots and companies of men, well mounted and 
strong and lithe of limb, had in reality but little 
to fear; for, although ostensibly frowned upon 
by the legislature, they were made use of by the 
ruling powers as weapons against the Scots. The 
Farl of Northumberland wrote to Henry VIIL, 
ten years after the battle of Flodden, that he 





meant “to lett slippe secretlie them of Tindaill 





and Riddisdaill for th’annoyance of Scotlande.— 
God sende them all'goode spede!” With thissecret 
encouragement their enormities were unabated 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. They frequently 
took people prisoners, and‘ detained’ tliem till 
they were ransomed, and were constantly carrying 
away cattle, setting fire to barns and corn-stacks, 
They took the town of Haltwhistle twice; and 
carried away a great many persons and’ their 
goods, Elizabeth endeavoured to keep them 
within bounds by an enactment which set forth 
that “whoever shall, without lawful warrant, 
take any of her Majesty’s subjects against’ their 
will, and carry them out of the counties of Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, Westmoreland; and’ 
Durham, or to any other place within the said 
counties, or detain and imprison them against 
their wills, to ransom them or to make a prey or 
spoil of their persons and’ goods upon deadly~ feud, 
or otherwise; or whoever shall be privy or 
assisting unto any such taking, or whoever shall 
take or carry to the use of himself; or wit- 
tingly to the use of any other, any money, corn, 
cattle, or other consideration, called Slack mail, 
for the protecting of them or their lands or goods 
from such thefts and robberies ; or whosoever shall 
give any such black mail, or shall wilfully and of 
malice burn or cause to be burned, or aid or con- 
sent to the burning any barn or stack of corn 
within the said counties, shall be adjudged felons.” 
The names of outlaws were to be proclaimed by 
sheriffs in their county courts and chief towns 
once a month till they gave themselves up. The 
mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and other chief officers 
were to proclaim them at every fair, and once in 
every six weeks at their markets. And if any one 
relieved, entertained, or conferred with any of 
these outlawed persons, he was to be imprisoned 
for six months, and bound in two securities for his 
good behaviour for one year after. Elizabethan 
severities were of no avail; for Charles II. found 
the Borderers in need of further special enact- 
ments; and George IT. thought it expedient to 
confirm the Acts of Charles. This evasion of the 
law, through the reigns of so many monarchs, 
gives us insight into the need there was of strong 
places of defence in every district. 

There is one fifteenth century MS. and one six- 
teenth century MS. extant relating to Northum- 
brian peles. The first-mentioned was in the 
possession of Mr. Robert Surtees, F.S.A., of Mains- 
forth, and the latter among the Cotton MS. in the 
British Museum, when the Rev. John Hodgson 
compiled his‘ History of Northumberland.” They 
were transcribed for him that he might weave 
their contents into his work ; but he ultimately 
decided upon printing them in their integrity. 

The Surtees MS. is simply a list ofthe names 
of all the castles and towers in Northumberland, 
with the names of their proprietors. There are 
thirty-seven castles enumerated. The peles, 
seventy-eight in number, are called fortaliciorum 
in the heading, and then indicated one by one, as 
Turris de Thropton, Turris de Ottirbourne, Turris 
de Nesbette in Glendale, &c. 

The sixteenth century MS. is fuller in its infor« 
mation. It bears date 1542. It is a report of ‘an 
inquiry into the condition of the frontier and its 
defences, by Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Rauph 
Elliker. It is curious to note that whenever they 
and their party came to a “lyttle parcell of 
grounde plowed by the Scots with the corne 
growynge thereupon,” they painsfully destroyed 
the same. They appear to have traversed the 
boundary line of the two kingdoms before they 
examined the defences. This is but indefinitely 
marked in some parts of its length ; in one place 
by a dyke only, which the Scots were con- 
tinually defacing, filling in and ploughing over; 
in others by a boundary stone, a watercourse, a 
hill, a hanging stone, a mountain, a brook, &c, 
The Tweed was less “ batable.” After describi 
these features and the places in which the Scots 


had crossed the border and ploughed the land, 


and the manner in which he and Sir Ralph had 
left everything waste, Sir Robert proceeds to 
enumerate so many of the frontier defences as 
are on their route, and to mention briefly whether 
they are in good reparation or not; whether they 
possess a barmekyn or protection for cattle, and, 
when they did not belong to the “ king’s majestie’s 
inheritance,” the names of their owners, This 
“viewe” relates to the east and middle marches 
only, but it tells off as many as 108 fortlets. 
In all fairness to the prowess of the Scots, we 
must admit that Sir Robert found very many of 
them “oute of reparacions,” “defaced in the 
wars,” “in extreme ruin,” and “caste downe.” 
Sir Robert was not so magnanimous: he traces 
the decay of so many of the peles to the fact 
that “the owners thereof for their mere easye 
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uyetness and savynge of expences did with- 
) ste themselfes in fermes or other smaller 
houses within the countreye further distant 
from the said borders to the great decay of 
the same. And also not regardinge their said 
uttermost fortresses or houses at the fyrste made for 
defence and strengtheninge of the said-borders for 
lacke of necessary contynual rep’acons have suf- 
fered them by lyttle and lyttle to fall in extreme 
ruin and decay.” By virtue of his commission 
Sir Robert sent a letter to every such owner, com- 
plaining of their negligence, and of many of them 
suffering their decaying fortresses to be used and 
inhabited by herds and hinds, many of whom 
were “ Scottes borne,” and desiring that without 
further loss of time they would cause the said 
tower, with its fortifications, to be put in able and 
sufficient repair; and that either the owner or 
some other “ apte and able person ” was to inhabit 
it, by whom the tenants and other inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood might be led forth “to fraye 
and followinge for the defence and savegarde of 
the said borders and m’ches against the incourses 
of Scottes and theves as ofte as nede shall re- 
quyre. Fail ye not hereof as ye will avoyde the 
King’s mati** most dredful dyspleasure and at 
y’ further p’yll. And thus hertely farewell.” 

Nearly thirty years had elapsed since “the 
flowers of the forest were a’ wed away ” at Flodden; 
and fresh rumours of war were afloat. Sir Robert, 
as well as urging the rebuilding of the various 
fortresses, proclaims the necessity of providing 
every tower with a barmekyn to protect the cattle. 
In his estimate of the cost of rebuilding some of 
them, he quotes 200 marks as the price of a bar- 
mekyn; and a hundred poundsas the price of a 
tower, provided always that the king’s majesty 
orders the timbers to be cut in the lengths re- 
quired at Holy Island and Tweedmouth, so as to 
spare as much carriage as possible as “ the beastes 
be so small and weake in these parties.” He 
further intimates that the able-bodied men of the 
district should be apportioned off in such a manner 
that about forty of them should be ready to de- 
fend each tower. Sir Robert’s observations lead up 
to the inference that these towers had a systematic 
connexion with one another, although the inheri- 
tance of private individuals; for, in urging the re- 
building of two peles out of reparations he says, 
** No Scot could pass but one of those houses might 
discover them. And so by burning of beacons 
or shote of a gun to give knowledge and warning 
from one to another, whereby they might assemble 
to resist, repulse, and annoye the enemy as occa- 
sion might serve them.” 

The terms pele and pile are applied to the 
same building in this Tudor document, Thus, in 
the text, Sir Robert says, “‘ At a place called the 
HareClewgh one Rog’ hangingeshawes hath lately 
buylded upon his owne inherytaunce a strong pele 
house of stone in a convenient place for resystence 
of the incourse of theves of Ryddesdale, and he 
ys not able in defaulte of substance to p’forme and 
fiynshe the same;” and in the compressed mar- 
ginal reference, says, “ Hare Clewgh, a stone pile 
not finished.” Again, “At the Sawnes is a lytle 
pele house or castell of the inherytaunce of the said 
Sir John Fenwyke in measurable good rep’ac’ons 
only,” which is called in the margin “a little 
pile;” and “at Elybourne p’cell of the lordshippe 
of Rotheberry is a strong pele house of the 
kinges ma*«* inherytaunce as of thaugmentac’ons 
of his graces crowne and p’cell of the late erle of 
Northumberlandes landes,” which is called in the 
margin “a strong pile.” 

We have been at some pains to furnish a list 
of the places which possessed peles in the Middle 
Ages in Northumberland. There are but few of 
them that have altogether disappeared — the 
thickness of the walls and the excellence of the 
workmanship resisting the obliterative tendency 
of alterations as well as the effects of the elements. 
They will be found fringing the rivers and skirt- 
ing the coast,‘and thick in central Northumberland, 
from north to south, where, if once safely across 
the Tweed or the Cheviots, the Scots might have, 
otherwise, made rapid advances upon English 
ground. The sites are arranged alphabetically, 
rather than geographically, for the convenience of 
reference :—Adderstone, Alnham (2), Alleynton, 
Blenkinsoppe, Brankestone, Barmoor, Bewick, Bel- 
say, Beufront, Bambrough, Biddlestone, Burroden, 
Barrow, Babington, Berrington, Bukton, Carrow, 
Carran, Cheswick, Chatton (2), Crawley, Cockley, 
Callalye, Cartington, Corbridge, Chipchase, Corn- 
hill, Craister, Coquet Island, Duddo, Denton, Downe- 
ham, Embleton, Elsdon, East Newton, Eslington, 
Elibourne, Elwick, Featherstonehaugh, Fowberry, 
Ford, Fenton, Fenwyke, Flotwayton, Goodrich, 
Great Ryle, Great Tosson, Gunnerton, Haltwhis- 
tle, Howtell, Haggarstone, Horton, Holborne, 





Hesleyside, Hepburne, Hepbell, Hareclough, Hare- 
hamhale, Hoppale, Hethepool, Heselrigge, Hex- 
ham (2), Halton, Ilderton, Ingram, Kirkwhelp- 
ington, Kyloe, Kirklaw, Little Harle, Little 
Swinburne, Langton, Lowick, Lilbourne (2), 
Linnebrigg, Lemerton, Mickle Swinbourne, Mel- 
don, Middleton (2), Newbrough, Nesbitt, New- 
town in Glendale, Newtown near Edlingham, 
North Middelton, Newstead, Otterbourne, Paw- 
ston, Preston, Ponteland, Rotheley, Roddam, 
Stanwardham, Shilbotell, Symondburne (2), Sew- 
ingshelles, Satlingstones, Scrimmerstone, Shores- 
wold, Shawden, Sawnes, Staward-le-peel, Stranton, 
Shortflatte, Seaton Delaval, Sighale, Thirlwall, 
Tilmouth, Tweedmouth (2), Thornby, Tharnam, 
Trewhit, Thropton, Trowhen, Whitton, Wawtoun, 
Willimoteswick, Wooler, Wetewood, Whitting- 
ham (2), Whittle near Tynmouth, Wallington, 
Westherle, Werk in Tyndale, Widdrington, Whit- 
fields, Witteslade. 

The Northumbrian bassle-houses, occasionally 
mentioned, should be also numbered among the 
curiosities of architecture. There is a fine and 
apparently little-known example at Doddrington, 
within ten miles of the Cheviot. It is a large, 
plain, strong stone house, built on a parallelo- 
gramical plan, three stories high. It is used as a 
store-house. The southern elevation is probably 
untouched. There are no window-openings on the 
ground-floor; and this portion of the edifice is 
strengthened by enormous buttresses. Immedi- 
ately under the parapet there is a wrought stone 
bearing this inscription :— 

T. C. MILES 
HUJUS STRUC 
TURE SUPTUM 

FECIT. A.D. 1584. 

Sir Robert Bowes mentions “ bassle-houses ” at 
Hatherton, Hawicke, Swetehope, Felton, Carre- 
coates, Hallbarnes, Symondburn, Aykeld, New- 
briggen, Green Leighton, Tekett, Bradley, Bellister, 
and a “strong stone house in Tyndale—Tarset 
Hall.” The latter was burnt by the Tyndale men 
in Tudor times, and its stalwart ruins, covering 
nearly an acre of ground, and ashlar walls 4 feet 
thick, impressed the inhabitants of the scattered 
houses in the deep and narrow glen, formed by 
the lofty hills in the surrounding mountainous 
district, with the belief that it must have been the 
habitation of a dreaded giant. As with pele and 
pile, the terms ‘“ bastell-howse” and “ castell- 
house” are used alternately in reference to the 
same building. They are the latest of Medieval 
fortlets. 

Our “viewe” of Northumbrian fortifications 
would not be complete without passing reference 
to the large number of castles the country pos- 
sesses ; although those edifices do not come within 
the compass of the present writing. They are too 
vast, too varied, too important to be treated sum- 
marily. Their number, however, and situation 
may be dwelt upon in contrast with those of the 
peles. There were castles built at Alnwick, 
Berwick, Heton, Warke, Norham, Etal, Ford, 
Chillingham, Harbottle, Haughton, Langley, 
Lambley, Bamborough, Dunstanborough, Wark- 
worth, Tynmouth, Newcas‘le, Prudhoe, Ogle, 
Morpeth, Mitford, Eshett, Twisell, Edlingham, 
Aydon, Thirlwall, Horton-in-Glendale, Roxburgh, 
Bothal, Belforth, Dichante, Showdon, Caphea- 
ton, &e. &e. 

Thus is Northumberland inlaid with strong 
towers. Looking at them, and thinking of the 
service they have done, of those they have de- 
fended, and of those who have defended them, the 
heart-beatings of those who first saw the distant 
signal-beacons, the rapid kindling of others, the 
heaping-on of dried whins and woods, the breath- 
less coming to and fro of messengers, the hurried 
entrance of women and children, the driving in of 
cattle to the barmekyns, the brave sallies of armed 
men, we would that every stone was spared. 
Grey with age, as they may well be with me- 
mories, they are radiant with the associations as 
with the lichens with which Time has sealed them. 
They give to a district the choicest interest. And 
yet many of them are abandoned to cattle and 
jackdaws ; others are so metamorphosed as to lose 
their identity; and in occasional instances, as at 
Hesleyside and Bewick, some are quite obliterated. 
The wisest of men wrote,—‘ Remove not the an- 
cient land-mark which thy fathers have set,” and 
the lapse of thousands of years has not lessened 
the value of the aphorism—it is yet “more pre- 
cious than rubies.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE.* 


THE system in dating books, and in the publica- 
tion of fresh editions, needs amendment. Changes 
are now so rapid in the light received by any sub- 
ject, that it is necessary to know more about the 
time of promulgation of the facts and opinions 
than is comprised in a date that applies to an 
entire period of twelve months. As to the prac- 
tice of affixing to books published at the end of a 
year, the date of the year following, it is simply a 
very stupid practice, which we have known to. 
operate to the deprivation of the credit of prior 
publication of statements, and to the gain of the 
credit by a book published at a date later than. 
the actual publication of the first. We have, 
however, now to concern ourselves only with the 
course which should be taken, for the convenience 


of inquirers, and in justice to authors as well as. 


purchasers of books, in the case of new editions ; 
and we cannot notice all the points connected 
with such publication even, except by saying that 
our literary contemporaries are strangely indiffe- 
rent to the whole subject. But we have to say, 
that where, as in the case of the book now before 
us, there is no information given of the date of 
publication of the first edition, and no indication 
of the author’s sanction of the opinions as his in 
1863, inconvenience, to say the least, to all parties 
results. It is not always indeed that second 
thoughts are best; and we are not sure that we- 
should accept what Mr. Garbett would say now, 
as better than what he wrote in the first edition of 
his “ Principles of Design,” which was published 
somewhere about the year 1850. What is the 
duty of those who have obtained copyrights, how- 
ever, is plain; and a couple of lines of prefatory 
advertisement to the new edition, would answer 
the purpose; whilst authors desiring to supple- 
ment and complete their statements, or modify 
opinions, would stipulate for the right over se- 
cond and later editions; although we must add, 
that nothing but the progress of time, and the. 
fact that the new information would not have 
come to the author without the first publication, 
can excuse incompleteness of the original work. 

The publication of Mr. Garbett’s work as one 
of Weale’s Rudimentary Treatises, occasioned 
something like a sensation in the small coterie 
which is the architectural literary world; and we 
hope that the present republication may be ac- 
cepted as evidence that the book has been exten- 
sively read, outside the profession. We have 
taken the opportunity to go through its pages a 
second time, and with advantage. There are 
crotchets in it, as there might be found in any 
other of the books that have characterized the 
last twenty years of writing on the class of sub- 
jects; but we know no work that we would sooner 
recommend to an attentive reader desirous to 
obtain clear views of the nature of architectural 
art. Mr. Garbett came after the appearance of 
Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Hay, in their 
earlier works ; and he derived advantage from them 
no less than from Burke, Reynolds, Price, and 
Alison, even where he differed in conclusions. 

In the scheme of subject-matter, the first 
chapter of the work was devoted to the question, 
“What is architecture, and what are the objects. 
at which it aims?” In three succeeding chapters 
of Part 1, the author endeavoured to deduce from 
the works of nature, and from consideration of the 
*‘ objects ” referred to, “some rules and principles. 
which might be expected to conduce to their at- 
tainment,” as well as to show that those principles 
had “actually presided in the most successful 
productions of the art.” In the second part, he 
examined “the two architectural systems, by 
general consent called pure and complete styles,” 
to show “that their purity consisted in the ob- 
servance of these principles” and to elicit other 
principles peculiar to each; and he concluded 
with some remarks on the state and prospects of 
our art. 

The objects of architecture proper, that is archi- 
tecture comprising whatever perfections a build- 
ing may besides convenience and stability, 
he regarded as fourfold ; or, first, the exhibition of 
a courtesy due from every one who builds, to 
humanity, on whose ground and in whose sight 
he builds; secondly, a further refinement into 
positive beauty; thirdly, expression, the convey- 
ance of definite emotions to the mind, suited to 
the character of the work, though not descriptive 








* “ Rudimentary Treatise on the Principles of Design 
in Architecture, as deducible from Nature and exemplified 
in the Works of the Greek and Gothic Architects,’’ by 
Edward Lacy Garbett, Architect. Second Edition. 12m0. 
pp. viii. and 241; cuts. London: Virtue, Brothers, & Co., 
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of its uses to the extent sometimes asserted as 
within the province of architecture; and, /astly, 
poetry in building, or the means not only of affect- 
ing, but of exalting or improving. He said :— 

‘“‘ The architecture which attains only the first of these 
objects is no more than a polite art ; when it reaches the 
second, it becomes an ornamental art; by attaining the 
third (and not otherwise) it gains a title to be considered 
a fine, that is an expressive art; in those very few of its 
productions in which the last purpose has been accom- 
plished, does it deserve to be called a high, a poetic art. 
As the first, its aim is to conciliate; as the second, to 
please ; as the third, to touch ; and as the last, to TEACH. 


One of the author’s main points was the demon- 
stration of the existence of a class of beauty be- 
tween the “mere xsthetic” without expression, 
on the one hand, and the phonetic on the other, 
and of the similarity of architecture and music 
(instrumental) as arts. To both these arts he 
allowed the power of expression, but not of mean- 
ing, properly so called; for,—‘ an overture with- 
out words can express nothing more than a build- 
ing without phonetic sculpture or painting.” 
Music, he said, acts more strongly on us than 
architecture, but then it addresses us through a 
sense which is completely at its mercy. Expres- 
sion acquired, however, must not be mistaken for 
that which is natural and permanently true. As 
an instance of what is merely local prejudice, the 
idea of a club-house style, which grew by a singu- 
jar force of association from the erection of two 
buildings in Pall-mall, was alluded to. The great 
utility of travel to the architect, our author wrote, 
“is not to show him much of the world, but to 
teach him how little of it he has seen.” If you 
want to distinguish between the destinations of 
buildings such as mansions and club-houses, he 
said, the best way is by writing up their names. 
The beauties of building which are of the lowest 
class in the author’s division, are colour,—which 
the love of it by children and savages shows to be 
a matter of sense ;—repetition and uniformity, 
beauty of form apart from expression, beauty of 
curvature, unity with variety, and gradation and 
contrast, that is to say, without reference to 
destinations or to the beauties of expression, 
definite character, or fitness. They are the 
beauties to which Mr. Fergusson gave the term 
wsthetic, restrictedly, or sensuous. In strictness, 
Mr. Garbett said, these beauties would include 
only thoseof colour, those of mere form being always 
addressed to the mind, though making no attempt 
at definite expression or emotion, and so not 
entitling the art in which they are found to the 
appellation of a Fine Art. Afterwards comes the 
consideration of different kinds of expression, as 
the gentle or delicate sort of beauty, and sub- 
limity,—results from the opposite effects of con- 
trast and gradation,—contrast being calculated to 
excite, and gradation to soothe; and forms were 
divided according to the degrees of contrast or 
gradation, into five classes. The chapter treating 
of “some higher attributes in architecture ” 
showed the difference between copying natural 
objects, and imitating nature, or in the latter case 
generalization ; it showed also very clearly the 
difference between decoration and picture, dis- 
tinction which we believe had been shown in these 
pages previously, and at a time when it was 
far from being understood. He next came to 
speak of Constructive Truth and Constructive 
Unity, as indispensable in any attempt to 
rival or even understand the Greek and the 
Gothic systems, but attached perhaps too much 
importance to the vaulted ceiling in the latter, 
when he said that applied to a building not 
so ceiled, the style must be useless and mean- 
ingless. Taking a hint from a portion of the 
late Alfred Bartholomew’s “Specifications of 
Practical Architecture,’ he found that there 
were three styles of construction, which were 
mixed indiscriminately in every modern building, 
whilst it had been the peculiar merit of the Greek 
and the Gothic systems to exhibit only one of the 
modes of construction, each thereby possessing 
constructive unity. He saw in the Greek system, 
the architecture of cross-strain and vertical pres- 
sure, and in the Gothic, and arcuated systems 
generally, the architecture of compression, and 
oblique direction of forces; whilst he looked for- 
ward to an architecture of tensile strain, com- 
prising the various kinds of truss, as “ the 
destined architecture of the future.” These specu- 
lations are the least satisfactory portion of the 
book ; and it is worthy of note that instead of 
progression during the last ten years in the direc- 
tion speculated upon, predominant use has been 
made of the girder system or that of cross-strain, 
as exhibited not merely in railway bridges, but 
in roofs such as the roof of Covent Garden 


The contrasted sketches of the arrangement of 
the roof, gutter, and wall, in a modern English 
building, and in a Greek; of the cathedrals 
of Salisbury and Amiens, with particulars; and 
of different sorts of vaulting; and his resto- 
rations of the Mausoleum, and the tomb of Por- 
senna, are useful features in the work ; whilst the 
general examination of the Greek architecture 
and the Gothic, is of some value. Portions of the 
concluding remarks and of the section on Post- 
Gothic Architecture, seemed in the first edition 
needlessly discouraging, and that is still more the 
impression produced now. There is a greater re- 
semblance between in some cases the very words 
of Mr. Garbett and Mr. Fergusson, than the 
latter was probably aware of when he last wrote. 
The former thinks, or thought, that the age of 
styles ceased with the great change, the invention 
of printing, and that then the age of individual 
artists commenced, that “there will never again 
be a period of pure taste,” that art is now for the 
many and of the many, who are “vulgar, gross- 
minded and thought-sparing,” and that we be- 
come more and more degraded ; yet he accurately 
perceives that architecture is a part of the nature 
of man—a thing which must be had, good or 
vile; although he believes that “ fickleness, low 
cunning, hollow affectation, simulation, servility, 
and thought-flying hurry,” are characteristic of 
the many, in every nation; and that “we are as 
yet the only nation that have a style of the 
many.” He appealed to all who had ever re- 
turned to our shores after a long absence, 
as to the effect upon them of our architec- 
ture, and certainly did not overstate the case 
as to the disgust therewith. But he did not 
discover the entire reasons of this, some of which 
have to do with the smoke-nuisance. The archi- 
tecture of the few, thinking and truth-seeking, he 
continued, is hidden by the mass; and the danger 
is that this will be falsified by the general cor- 
ruption. To obviate such a result “is now the 
office of true architecture. The general taste can 
never improve. Pure taste can never again pre- 
vail; but it can fight.” It need never be extinct, 
but it can exist, he said, only by fighting every 
inch. Its “glorious destiny” was “ to wage a per- 
petual war against falsehood,” &c. Those enlisting 
on the side of Truth, in this conflict, must bear in 
mind, said Mr. Garbett, that there is no substi- 
tute for thought, and that nothing can increase 
the value of a design which does not increase 
the labour of the designer; and also in mind, 
points (those we have ourselves taken pains to 
set forth) regarding novelty and precedent. On 
the question of a new style, the author concluded 
that the requirement to invent one for ordinary 
buildings was preposterous. No inventive archi- 
tect would wish for a new style; though “in 
another point of view, one is indispensable.” He 
spoke of a class of buildings, without designating 
it however, as approaching a new style of con- 
struction in the use of ¢ensile covering: in such 
style the treatment would be of necessity new. 
A new principle of unity would have to be kept 
in view, and of the three such principles of con- 
structive statics,—the depressile, the compressile, 
and the tensile methods,—the beam, the arch, the 
truss,—the third, he said, was ours to be used as 
the others have been. 

There is much in all this, written some thirteen 
years ago, to justify our view first expressed, that 
it should have come to us with either the author’s 
imprimatur or his latest corrections and additions. 
Still as we said, the book is as it was, a valuable 
one; and we would chiefly claim for it, as would 
its author, that it should be read intelligently. 








THE HOLIDAY DECORATIONS AND 
REJOICINGS, 


Sucu a holiday time as not only London but 
the whole country has just had can only happen 
once ina generation, if even so often. The display 
at the close of the Crimean war was as nothing 
to it. The newspapers which we receive weekly 
from all parts of the country were last week 
of themselves a curiosity, such as many years’ 
experience in journalism has never till now 
presented. Each and all, supplements inclusive, 
were literally stuffed full of reports from 
town, village, and hamlet, as to the grand pro- 
ceedings of the 10th instant in the respective 
localities ; besides lengthened details of the recep- 
tion of the Princess and the Prince in London, 
and their marriage at Windsor. As for the illu- 
minations throughout, from the Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s House, the star-gazers resident on 





Theatre. Still, the second part of Mr. Garbett’s 
work was not less interesting than the first. 


our planetary neighbour Mars, if any such there 


through their telescopes, if they have any; and 
perhaps may have been in hopes of it ending in the 
interesting phenomenon of a whole planet on 
fire. 

Any general account of the decorations, either 
in town or country, besides what we have already 
given, is out of the question ; but, as an example 
or two may indicate what was everywhere going 
on, we may just note briefly that,— 

At Bristol, there was hard work for all from 
morning till night in celebrating the marriage of 
the interesting couple, with review, banquet, ball, 
decoration, and illumination; and the poor were 
not forgotten here nor elsewhere: about 4,000 
children were treated to the Zoological Gardens, 
where they sang the National Anthem; and, as 
they left the gate, that good soul, Alderman 
Proctor, gave every one of them two bran new 
penny-pieces, to go their ways with (to the con- 
fectioner’s) rejoicing. 

At Brighton, besides the whole day’s proceed- 
ings, and the illuminations at night, there were 
fireworks, boats on fire at sea (rather an odd form 
of rejoicing, by the way), and a grand torch-light 
procession, As to which, a reporter says,— 


**Amidst innumerable torches with very beautiful 
coloured lights, at intervals marched a heterogeneous con- 
course of fancifully and fantastically-dressed persons, 
under the guidance of about twenty captains, each of 
whom was distinguished by bearing a lantern for lighting 
torches. Early in the procession came a body of fifty 
members of the United Ancient Order of Druids, in long 
flowing gowns, belted round the waist, with the cowls 
drawn over their heads, and having their faces orna- 
mented with the Druidical grey beards (this being their 
first public appearance in Brighton) ; forcibly reminding 
the spectator of Lorrequer’s ‘Monks of the Screw.’ 
The railway men were interspersed with the line; and, 
with their red Garibaldi shirts and white trousers, greatly 
enhanced the picturesque spectacle. Altogether, the 
ruddy glow of the torches, fanciful dresses, regalia of 
members of different societies, inspiriting music, voci- 
ferous cheers, and immense concourse of followers and 
spectators, combined to form one of the most striking 
effects of the day, and one that will prove most tenacious 
in future years, when recalling memories of the idth 
March, 1863. 

On the procession returning to the level, a small quan- 
tity of firewood in the centre was ignited, blazed up, and 
into the fire thus speedily made the remainder of the 
os were thrown, and a right glorious bonfire was 
ormed.”’ 


At Sheffield, besides all the other decorations 
and proceedings, no less than sixteen triumphal 
arches were erected in various parts of the town, 
through which, too, there was a grand procession. 

In Ipswich the decorations were particularly 
numerous, and in some instances very tasteful. In 
more than one street nearly every house displayed 
an elaborate piece of adorument. A procession, 
including from two to three thousand persons, was 
organised and passed through the streets: the 
Volunteers were reviewed; and at the Arboretum 
in the Henley-road an oak was planted by the 
mayor, with ceremonies, in commemoration of the 
occasion; Mr. T. Shave Gowing, who has given 
much time to the formation of the Arboretum, 
invoking his muse and reciting as follows :— 

“‘ We plant thee, forest king, 
Upon this grassy mound, 

In hope that ages hence, 

Thou still may here be found, 


Echoing to after times 
Our Prince’s wedding chimes. 


May he, like thee, grow on, 
With many branches graced, 
To be the stem and stay 
Of his right Royal race ! 
He and his blooming bride, 
The people’s hope and pride ! 


Let’s pray that Heaven may bless 
The work that now we do, 
As Heaven alone can bless 
The good, the right, the true ! 
May God the youthful pair 
Keep in His special care !’’ 


A dinner, a ball, and good illuminations ended the 


day. 

At Bradford, too, the mayor, Mr. M. W. 
Thompson, who is winning golden opinions, 
planted two memorial trees in Peel Park, the 
“Albert Edward Oak” and the “ Alexandra Elm;” 
and then declared the park free from debt, making 
himself liable for a considerable sum in order that 
he might doso. In the evening the mayor and 
mayoress gave a bali in St. George’s Hall, to 
which nearly 1,000 invitations had been sent out. 
The people and press of Bradford have properly 
recognised Mr. Thompson as the right man in the 
right place. 

In Windsor, itself, we should note as a novelty 
(in addition to what we said last week), a verandah, 
formed by Mr. W. G. Johnson, in front of his 
house in High-street, which consisted of speci- 
meas of Moorish and Saracenic window tracery of 
early date,—similar, indeed, to some known to be 
of the ninth century, but whether actually of that 





be, may literally have witnessed the grand flare-up, 


period or not we are not in a position to say. 
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At Edinburgh there was a review, a banquet, a 
people’s demonstration, day and evening theatri- 
cal and other amusements, with innumerable illu- 
minative and other decorations. The city was full 
of country people. The dome of St. George’s 
Church was illuminated at one end of George- 
street and the shaft of the Melville column at the 
other, while St. Andrew’s-square was illuminated 
on all sides. The Scott Monument, in Prince’s 
Street-gardens had its prominent and architec- 
tural features also brought out at night by gas 
jets, and the Queen’s Statue on the top of the 
Royal Institution was illuminated by the electric 
light brought to bear upon it from a distance. 

In short, the illaminative and other decorations 
were universal; and the 10th was observed as a 
general holiday throughout all England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

As an incident connected with the royal mar- 
riage, we may note, before concluding, that Mr. 
George Robert Stephenson, C.E., has presented 
the sum of 5007, to the town of West Cowes on the 
occasion of the marriage ;—300/. to be devoted to 
the acquisition of the “Green” in that charming 
locality ; 1502. to be invested by the authorities of 
the town, the interest accruing thence to be ex- 
pended in painting and keeping in repair the seats 
on the “Green ;” and the balance of 50/7. in pro- 
viding the destitute poor men, women, and 
children with a substantial dinner on the auspi- 
cious oceasion of the arrival of the Prince of Wales 
and his bride on their way to Osborne, where they 
—_ “the honeymoon,” or at least a portion 
of it. 





THE PHONETIC AND TECHNIC THEORY 
CONSIDERED. 


Ir is difficult to note the effect of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s recent work, “The History of Modern 
Architecture,” upon the reading and writing 
architectural public, without being amused. 
Statements, assertions, aud even logical argu- 
ments, previously exciting the utmost animosity, 
which but a few weeks ago were fiercely combated, 
are now gulped down without a wry feature or a 
word of complaint. If others have said hard 
things of architects and architecture, Mr. Fergus- 
son may with justice claim the credit of having 
surpassed them all. This change, while being 
satisfactory in one respect, is far from being so in 
another, as showing that it is not so much due to 
internal conviction, as deference to a high autho- 
rity. . The giant has beaten the conviction into 
them, and the fear of hard knocks perhaps re- 
strains the recalcitrant. 

While agreeing with much that Mr. Fergusson 
has advanced, and giving him credit for great 
earnestness of purpose, I may perhaps be excused 
for pointing out what appears to so humble an 
individual as myself to be defective theory, falla- 
cious argument, and incomplete illustration ; but 
previously, for safety, would deprecate the Titan’s 
apprehended blows. 

An attentive perusal of the “ History,” from 
the title-page to the conclusion, will leave the im- 
pression upon any unprejudiced mind that the 
author has been suffering from a bilious attack, 
aggravating the action of the most acutely critical 
of critical minds, As it is much easier to find 
fault than to propose a remedy, it is, perhaps, 
questionable if any one is justified in making such 
wide and sweeping assertions without having’ pre- 
viously proved the truth of his theory by some 
practical application of it, or being prepared with 
some well-digested scheme of regeneration. 

Mr. Fergusson points out clearly—and, indeed, 
the whole of his writing is a model of diction 
and clearness—the inconsistency of employing two 
or more separate styles, in the same age, founded 
upon opposite principles; contending that, if one 
be right, the other must of necessity be wrong ; 
but this is, we may see, an expedient resorted to 
merely from want of a style which will suit all 
classes of materials and objects. It is well known 
by all who have had any experience, or possess any 
taste, that Gothic is more suited to rude mate- 
rials than any quasi-Classic style. We, in fact, 
labour under the disadvantage of having no suit- 
able style to work with; and in lieu of this, we 
take the most natural course open to us, and adopt 
that style which meets the local wants most 
readily. That, at least, is the only rational way 
of using different styles in the same age. 

Trathfulness is the one quality insisted upon 
—— is —_ reform a art; but truthfulness was 

insisted upon by Pugin and as strongly b 
Garbett, to whose theory of art the one mm aA 
by Mr. Fergusson, divested of Garbett’s eccen- 
tricities, bears a strong family likeness. But what 
is truth? The three authorities differ even on 


this point; and it may be asked, what has any of 
these theories produced ? We are now fully as far 
off the wished-for goal as ever. If we are to 
jadge of what this system alone can produce, we 
may take the examples quoted by Mr. Fergusson 
as being eminently truthtul, such as the Federal 
Palace at Berne and the station at King’s-cross ;* 
and we find they are also eminently gloomy, 
heavy, insipid, and devoid of artistic qualities. 
Like most people who believe they have discovered 
a great truth, he pushes his theory too far; and to 
account for the want of natural progression and 
growth in architectural art which cannot be 
reconciled with the existence of true art, he 
makes a prominent distinction between what he 
terms the technic and phonetic arts, and hinges his 
whole theory upon it. To see a great analogy be- 
tween cookery and architecture, and no analogy 
between painting and architecture, an analogy felt, 
seen, and expressed over and over again for some 
thousands of years, a man must wear a curious 
pair of spectacles, and look at the question through 
the medium of but one idea, in addition to 
possessing those qualities of mind attributed by 
Mr. Fergusson to the Aryan race. Strangely in- 
consistent with this statement is the counter one, 
that in the Italian style lies our only hope; a 
style by his own showing emanating from the 
hands of painters, who, one would suppose, would 
be most likely to be true to their own principles. 
By terming architecture the esthetic form of the 
purely technic art of building, he slurs over the 
artistic difficulty ; and though such may be the 
case, the inference he would have us draw from 
it conceals half the truth, nor can it be readily 
admitted that any useful art may be developed 
into a fine art. Shipbuilding is not a fine art, 
nor will it ever become one; for it does not pos- 
sess the innate capacity for it. The form and 
beauty of a vessel are governed by purely me- 
chanical laws, and the exquisite curvature of its 
lines is determined by the stability — carrying- 
power required, and the curve of least resistance. 
The less ornament about a vessel the better, and 
where such is adopted it is usually confined to the 
saloons, cabins, and other parts correspondent 
with the purposes of architecture on land. Un- 
doubtedly any work of utility or mechanical ar- 
rangement may be decorated; but such decoration, 
so far from bringing it into the category of a work 
of the fine arts, in many cases, would only prove 
that taste was absent. Mr. Fergusson seemingly 
confounds refinement of mere contrivance with fine 
art, whereas fine art is dependent upon the esthetic 
element being present. By his theory, a sugar- 
mill would belong to the technic class, and the 
works of a watch to the wsthetic form of the 
technic art of watch-making—or, at all events, 
would be classed with the fine arts. Probably he 
may not be prepared to go so far as this, for there 
are discrepancies in his theory difficult to surmount; 
nor is it possible to reconcile the whole of his 
statements with each other. The very di- 
vision of the arts into technic and phonetic 
contains a fallacy, for the classification is not the 
most marked or obvious, being little more than 
a verbal distinction. What connexion can there 
possibly be between a map and an epic poem ? 
Yet both of these must, by his theory, be classed 
in the same category ; for the map represents the 
country in the place of words, quite as much as 
an historical picture does that of the incident it 
represents. Again, on the other hand, the technic, 
which comprise all the useful arts ministering to 
man’s wants, are widely divergent. The art of 
butchering is a useful one, and demands skill, yet 
the most insane man would hardly compare it 
with the manufacture of porcelain or Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles, or pretend that both must be fol- 
lowed on the same principles and demand the 
same qualities of mind. ‘There is one point of 
resemblance between all arts, whether it be poetry, 
painting, or pottery; and that lies in their progress 
being by a tentative process, though in different 
degrees. To confine, step by step, bit by bit, pro- 
gress to the technic or useful arts, is opposed to 
all we know of the development of the human 
mind ; for it is no less true that painting follows, 
and has followed, a law of development not unlike 
that of architecture. That painting may bear the 
impress of individual character in a greater degree 
than other arts, proves nothing, and is due to the 
execution being by the painter’s own hand, when, 
on the con , an architect’s conceptions are 
carried out by others. Between arts demanding 
the possession of similar qualities of mind there 
is a natural and close union; and whether it be 





* Can it be considered truthful to terminate a couple of 
light iron roofs in a fashion to suggest the notion that 





they are the mouths of two immense tunnels? 


painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, or the 
potter’s art, imagination, fancy, and invention are 
equally demanded. 

The useful arts become fine arts only when the 
imagination and fancy are called in for their adorn- 
ment, when the useful and the beautiful become 
blended. Progress in the mechanical arts is cer- 
tain; and taste, though not subject to such rigid 
laws, should adapt itself to, and keep pace with, 
them. True architecture consults utility first, 
construction next, and beauty last. There is a 
certain measure of truth in the accusation that 
architects design ab externo, and without much 
reference to constructive exigencies; but such is 
not always the case. Architecture can never be 
developed upon precisely the same principles as 
mechanics, but upon compound principles ; partly 
those of artistic composition, and partly those of 
utility and contrivance. 

Fine art phonetic and fine art technic is rather 
@ curious subdivision, which no one ever conceived 
before Mr. Fergusson brought it to light; still 
less the classification of painting by form and 
colour, light and shade, with word painting, or 
poetical narrative, in preference to cognate arts, 
which also depend upon form and colour, and 
possess other striking resemblances in their 
lineaments. The sister arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture cannot be practised upon 
principles identical in all respects, for the former 
are purely imitative, and the latter only so in a 
small degree, and that in the subordinate and de- 
corative portions ; but I maintain that the laws of 
composition, grouping, and disposition correspond 
in a most remarkable manner, and it is only from 
a knowledge of these that the architect becomes 
something more than the constructor or builder. 
Ornamental arrangement is nothing more nor less 
than artistic distribution disguised in another 
name, and founded upon principles identical with 
those that govern the picturesque in painting. 
Then, again, in alluding to the Reform Club 
House, he remarks that a grouping of the windows 
would improve it, showing plainly that whatever 
be his notions, the eye of the painter is still his 
guide, for in that remark lies the very essence of 
painting. In what he terms the technic arts, 
architecture, so far has sailed parallel with them 
as to have adopted constructive and utilitarian ex- 
pedients in consonance with the age, such as the 
employment of wrought and cast iron as ties, 
girders, and columns, large sheets of plate glass, 
sash-windows, and a thousand minor expedients 
for promoting comfort and affording strength ; but 
on this point, in which lies the only analogy be- 
tween architecture and shipbuilding, machine- 
making, &e., he is silent. Agreeing with him, 
and, at the same time, lamenting the shortcomings 
and falsities of most modern art, I maintain that 
it does not proceed from the adoption of painters’ 
principles, or lack of desire for truthfulness, but 
from a deficiency of artistic power and fancy, and 
general impotence of design, arising from several 
centuries of copyism. He shows very plainly the 
faults of modern buildings, and points out where 
they transgress the limits of good taste, and also 
the folly of applying ornament to purposes for 
which it was never designed, and is not applicable 
now. So far, thisis good and satisfactory ; and un- 
doubtedly the “ History ” will have a highly bene- 
ficial effect in showing that a man may devote a 
whole lifetime to the study of ancient art without 
advising us to copy it. His work will make 
students more self-reliant and thoughtful, and go 
far towards upsetting that adherence to antique 
styles thought so necessary for the perfection of a 
work in the present age. 

The recommendation to design in the most 
natural and obvious manner would be a great 
blow to that affectation of Medizvalism so ramp- 
ant at the present time, which merits all the ad- 
verse criticism so ably bestowed upon it. Indeed, 
what Mr. Fergusson recommends in the practice 
of architecture, as far as it goes, though he deals 
rather largely in dicta, it is not my object to find 
fault with. I believe him to be right in the ob- 
ject he is contending for, but that his theory is 
wrong; that it is incomplete and inconsistent ; 
that it is based upon a certain measure of truth, 
but wanting in warmth and vitality, and, if fol- 
lowed strictly, would lead to nothing bat barren 
meagreness. From the manner in which he reite- 
rates the same ideas, continually following one 
circle of thought without arriving at a thoroughly 
comprehensive system, he himself seems to feel 
the incompleteness of his theory, which would 
lead one to conclude that it is deduced more from 
the investigation of other men’s work than an 
innate conviction, the result of his own practice. 

A noticeable omission in the “elements of 
design,” as expounded in his lecture to the Royal 
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Engineers, is the little prominence he gives to de- 
tail. We are presented with the mere skeleton of 
architecture, and told to clothe it with flesh and 
blood ourselves ; being simply directed to design 
detail for the place it is to occupy, and we cannot 
go wrong. This is a very easy way of dismissing a 
very great difficulty, for upon detail the reputa- 
tion of an architect must depend more than upon 
any other point, the character of a building being 
due to it. We have numerous buildings that are 
well disposed in their parts, truthful and propor- 
tionate, but fail from lack of consistent charac- 
teristic and appropriate detail. 

The great obstacle that meets modern architects 
is the want of a class of detail suitable for modern 
wants, for the decoration of door and window 
openings, cornices, strings, and chimney-stacks, 
that will possess great plasticity and admit of an 
infinite variety of treatment; and the sooner we 
set about inventing it the better. Such a class of 
detail, I contend, is only to be obtained, in the 
first place, by a combination of the forms we 
already possess; for invention must of necessity 
take that course before entirely original forms are 
produced or developed. Such a course as this to 
many minds appears fitted to destroy character 
altogether ; but never was there a greater mis- 
take. I boldly affirm that it is the most direct 
way to obtain character, which is dependent upon 
the skill and intelligence of the designer, and re- 
quires, in the first place, the selection of a few 
strongly-marked features, and the subordination 
of the minor parts to them. A combination of 
Gothic and Classic forms would improve both; 
would strengthen the former and soften the lat- 
ter; would give us command of a much larger 
field of selection ; would compel original design, 
and the thoughtful application of principles. Such 
a course would soon place in our hands details that 
we could use yaturally and apply tastefully. 
Architecture would not then require a continual 
fighting with forms, the rigidity of which resists 
every effort of amalgamation. It would then 
be no longer necessary to veneer our buildings 
over with columns and entablatures useless 
and unnecessary, performing no function in 
the building, but merely serving to block out 
the light, and make that difficult which would 
otherwise be easy. Neither should we re- 
quire pointed arches or inconvenient mullions, 
unnecessarily tall roofs, monstrous gargoyles, or 
other antediluvian treatment imperative in modern 
design. While, on the one hand, with rude mate- 
rials, the Gothic element might predominate ; on 
the other hand, with finished masonry, a more 
Classic treatment would be judicious; the range 
of art would be widened; and invention, guided 
by judgment and good taste, would be easily read 
and appreciated by all who possessed even a latent 
feeling or responsive sympathy with the true and 
beautiful. T. MELLARD READE. 





PROPOSED ESPLANADE AND TRAMWAY 
FOR LONDON. 


A COMPANY is in the course of formation to 
make a new street or esplanade through the 
metropolis, and to lay down trams thereon for the 
conveyance of passengers. The length of the line 
is four miles, and the width of the roadway is 70 
feet, or the width of Regent-street. The line 
runs nearly midway between the Strand and 
Holborn, which is one of the poorest districts of 
London. Commencing at the Marble Arch, it 
passes to the south of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and 
the north of the Post-office, Guildhall, the Bank, 
and Gresham Chambers, until it reaches Aldgate, 
which is to be the terminus of the tramway. No 
carriages are to be allowed except on the trams. 

The estimate for the land is 575,000/. per mile, 
but the promoters assert that the greater part of 
— will be returned from the sale of ground- 
rents. 








THE ILLUMINATION CALAMITY. 


SERIovs as the accident proved at Ludgate-hill, 
when the circumstances are considered and the 
place examined where the calamity happened, 
we do not feel surprise at such an event occurring, 
but rather that a much greater loss of life did 
re take place, not only there, but in other direc- 

ions, 

The accompanying rough sketch will help to 
explain how the Ludgute-hill accident was brought 
about. A is Fleet-street, which was so densely 
crowded that a strong man who was examined at 
the coroner’s inquest mentioned that it took him 
from between three-quarters of an hour to an hour 


yard, where the death took place. This is marked 
B in the sketch. Fleet-street was crowded to a 
dangerous degree ; notwithstanding, from Farring- 
don-street, C, pressed thousands of people from 
Islington, Clerkenwell, and other northern parts 
of the metropolis. At the same time an immense 
mob was coming from Blackfriars Bridge along 
Bridge-street, D; and from the Old Bailey, F, 











crowded many from the densely-populated neigh- 
bourhood of Smithfield, Barbican, &., &e. Be- 
sides, from Cannon-street and Cheapside, through 
the two lines of way into St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
there came a strong and struggling tide of human 
beings. In all directions the multitude were 
thronging to the narrow and already choked 
passage of Ludgate-hill. Moreover, this street 
ascends by a somewhat steep gradient from the 
Fleet valley to St. Paul’s, and this would have the 
effect of giving an increased force to those who 
were coming from the eastward. 

There is a strong and generally expressed 
opinion that no carriages should have been allowed 
on the illumination night to pass through the 
narrow streets of the City. The Mansion House 
might have been reached by other routes. So 
far, however, as our observation enabled us to 
judge, the single line of carriages which passed 
through the City seemed to act as a means of 
dividing the currents from the east and from the 
west ; and but for them there would have been, 
without the least interruption, far larger masses 
of people coming into collision. Once in the City 
line, it was almost impossible to escape from it, for 
every opening was pouring people into the usually 
frequented road from Temple-bar to London 
Bridge. On this point there seems to have been 
great neglect, or rather want of management, in 
the arrangements of the City police. If barriers 
had been placed at the Holborn end of Far- 
ringdon-street and Bridge-street, and no pas- 
sengers allowed to go in those directions except 
from the City, the crushing at Ludgate-hill might 
have been much relieved. At other points the 
means of outlet should have been provided. In 
this instance, as well as on the day of the Royal 
entry into London, the City police seemed to be 
powerless. Nor is this to be wondered at when it 
is, perhaps, under the mark to state, that there 
were nearly a million of persons in the streets 
within the City boundaries ; that the police force 
only amounted to 600 men; and that many of 
these would be required in various other quarters 
besides along the principal line. 

There has been mismanagement in the City, both 
on the part of the police and some other authori- 
ties ; but it must be remembered that there was in 
connexion with these rejoicings much indecision 
and want of co-oferation on the part of Govern- 
ment officials; and there are other matters which 
may be taken, on the part of the Corporation, into 
favourable account. Still we cannot agree with 
many of the remarks made by the Lord Mayor 
when this subject was brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons. For instance, his lord- 
ship says: “There was a great pressure of people, 
no doubt ; but if people will go in such enormous 
masses into places which are not large enough to 
contain them, it does not require great philosophy 
to see that two men cannot stand in the place of 
one. The accidents which have happened were 
very lamentable; but I do not see that any pre- 
cautions could have prevented them.” The loss of 
life might, in all probability, have been prevented 





to pass from Temple-bar to near La Belle Sauvage- 





by better regulations; by stopping the flow of the 


people in certain directions; by a greater power 
of police force; but more particularly by widen- 
ing the chief thoroughfares of the City. People, 
especially when in great multitudes, will rush into 
danger ; and it is decidedly the duty of the police 
and magistrates to prevent this. 

We trust that, sad as this accident has been, 
it will have a good effect, and lead to improve- 
ment; and, as occasions are looming in the distance 
when immense crowds are likely to be brought 
together, that measures will be taken to prevent 
similar disasters hereafter. 


REFERENCES. 

- Fleet-street. 
. Ludgate-hill—the entrance to ‘“La Belle Sauvage” 
Yard, opposite which the accident happened. 
. Farringdon-street. 
- Bridge-street, leading from Blackfriars Bridge. 
- The Old Bailey. 
- The area of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
. Watling-street and Cannon-street. 
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HARRISON OF CHESTER, ARCHITECT.* 


To Mr. Thomas Harrison, the architect of the 
castle and the bridge, Chester owes much of the 
Classical beauty of its architecture. Mr. Harrison 
was a man of great modesty and diffidence,—shy, 
reserved, and abrupt in his manner ; and never put 
himself before the world in the light which his 
real merit deserved. He ever followed his pro- 
fession from a mere love of the art, and not 
with a view to the pecuniary emoluments of it. 
His personal qualities in some measure hindered 
his popularity with the world, and prevented him 
from becoming the public man which his genius 
and talents certainly entitled him to be. He 
was, in truth, a great man in his day; almost, if 
not quite, the first architectural genius in the 
kingdom; with a more clear apprehension of the 
principles of the art, and a more accurate know- 
ledge of the structural department of it than, 
perhaps, any man of his day. The designs which 
he from time to time submitted for competition, 
though ‘not all executed, placed him in the first 
rank of architectural inventors; and yet most of 
those designs have passed into oblivion, and with 
them almost the name of the author of them. 

The reason which induces me to offer a few re- 
marks on Harrison’s career is the fact of his being 
ignored in the observations which Mr. Fergusson 
has made, in the third volume of his “‘ History of 
Architecture,” on the New Bridge at Chester. He 
has given to the bridge its full meed of praise as 
a work of engineering skill, though he severely 
criticizes the architectural details. But he ascribes 
all the credit of it to Mr. Hartley, without any 
mention of Mr. Harrison. Mr. Hartley, of Liver- 
pool, was the surveyor who took charge of the 
execution of Mr. Harrison’s plan, upon the ex- 
press condition that it was not to be deviated 
from, Harrison himself being at that time disabled 
by infirmity and age. He never assumed to him- 
self the credit of the original design. Lest, there- 
fore, this mistake of Mr. Fergusson’s should throw 
the name of Harrison wholly into the shade, it 
seems desirable to give some account of his history 
and his works, 

It is right to remind you, in the outset, that 
the taste of Harrison as an architect must not be 
judged of by the taste of the present day. As he 
was born a hundred and twenty years ago, he 
commenced his career in a period of architectural 
taste and science wholly different from those 
which prevail in the present age. Whether that 
age was right, or this age is right, perhaps a 
succeeding age will be competent to decide; but, 
at any rate, the taste for the Classic style had 
possession of the public mind then, as that for the 
Gothic style has at the present time. In the early 
days of Harrison, Gothic architecture was deemed 
by most people to be characteristic of a barbarous 
age, the result of a rude uncultivated taste. The 
word Gothic was then only known as a slang term, 
not admitted by Johnson, to describe what was 
barbarous and uncivilized. We have lived to see 
it assume its proper position and to acquire a 
reputation, in this kingdom at least, above that 
of the Classic styles of Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Fergusson has traced the course of the 
modern history of architecture from its revival 
in the Renaissance period to the present day, and 
reference should be had to that gradually descend- 
ing course from the period of Inigo Jones to the 
period of the Wyatts and Nash, in order to under- 
stand the disadvantages under which Harrison 





* By the Rev. Canon Blomfield. The Substance of 
a Lecture delivered at a meeting of the Chester Archz- 





ological and Architectural Institute. 
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first entered upon his career as a student of archi- 
tecture. 

He was born in the year 1744, ten years before 
the death of Gibbs, the author of the church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the Radcliffe 
Library; when Sir W. Chambers was eighteen 
years old, and the brothers Adam were even 
younger ; long before the period when Holland, 
Barton, Nash, Soane, Wyatt,and Smirke, became 
known to the world. His birth-place was Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. His parents were of humble 
condition, but managed to give him a good educa- 
tion, as we gather from the varied knowledge 
which he displayed in after-life. He was at all 
times an excellent arithmetician, and had a tho- 
rough knowledge of the science of mechanics. 

Nothing, however, is known of his early life at 
Richmond until the year 1768, when he was 
twenty-two. He had a great friend, a native of 
the same place, and a fellow student of art, 
named Cuitt, who happened to be a protégé of 
Lord Dundas, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Scotland. Cuitt was a landscape painter, and 
Lord Dundas, thinking that his talent might be 
more successfully cultivated by a tour in Italy 
than by painting the scenes near his own native 
town, offered to bear the expense of a tour for 
two years. Harrison was unknown to Lord Dun- 
das, but Cuitt, aware of his genius, was anxious 
to give him a share of the advantage, and offered 
to make the allowance do for both. When this 
became known to Lord Dundas, he doubled the 
amount. of the allowance, and sent both these 
youthful aspirants to study the masterpieces of 
art in Italy in the year 1769. 

Harrison established bimself at Rome, and 
made such good use of his opportunities that, in 
1770, when Pope Ganganelli (Clement XIV.), 
who was a great patron of genius and a lover of 
art, desired to have some plans sent in to him for 
the decoration of the cortile of the Belvedere, in 
order to make it a receptacle for the Apollo and 
other antique sculptures, Harrison ventured to 
submit a design for surrounding the interior of 
the court with a rich cloister or arcade, 100 feet 
Iong each way, and covering the inclosed space, 
about 54 feet square, with a noble circular dome. 
The idea was much approved of by the Pope, and 
many other competent judges, amongst whom was 
Piranesi the elder, so well known as the author of 
the splendid series of etched views of the Anti- 
quities of Rome. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that Harrison’s design was not executed, for it 
was not likely that the Italian architects would 
submit to be superseded by a young and unknown 
student from England. They had been rendered 
especially jealous of foreign rivalry by the success 
of Allen, the Scotch painter, who had, in the 
previous year, carried off the first prize for paint- 
ing in the Academy of St. Luke. 

That academy had been founded by Pope 
Clement XIV.; and when, a year or two after, he 
proposed to alter and embellish the square, or 
open space, near the Porta del Popolo, he desired 
plans for the purpose to be sent in to the Academy, 
the merits of which were to be determined by 
certain judges selected from the leading members. 
Amongst these was Piranesi, and another was an 
Englishman named Byres. When the various 
plans were examined, Piranesi and Byres selected 
one, and the other judges selected another. The 
latter proved to be the design of a relative, or 
protégé, of the president: the former “was the 
work of young Harrison. The final decision was 
of course in favour of the president’s friend; but 
Piranesi and Byres were so much dissatisfied with 
it that they appealed to the Academy; and, that 
failing, to the Pope himself, Their representation 
to him was supported by the influence of Mr. 
Jenkinson, afterwards the first Earl of Liverpool, 
who was at Rome at that time. The Pope desired 
that all the plans which had been sent in to the 
Academy should be exhibited in their great hall, 
and the judgment of the public at large taken 
upon them. A great rush to see these plans took 
place, and the unanimous decision of the public 
was in favour of that of Harrison. Upon this 
the Pope sent for him, and presented him with 
two medsls—gold and silver—in testimony of his 
approbation ; and ordered the governing body of 
the Academy to elect him a member, and to give 
him a seat in their council. These medals, and 
the design for the architectural embellishment of 
the Piazza del Popolo, are now in the possession 
of Mr. Harrison’s daughter, in Chester. 

_ The Pope subsequently desired Harrison to give 
him a design for an alteration which he then pur- 
posed to make in the sacrista of St. Peter’s; but 
the purpose was never carried out. 

It should be stated that circumstances con- 
nected with the adjudication of the plans for the 





Piazzo del Popolo made so strong an impression in 
Harrison’s favour on the mind of Piranesi, that 
he drew up an elaborate statement of them, highly 
laudatory of Harrison, from which this narrative 
is drawn. 

Harrison remained in Rome for seven years, 
and returned to England in 1776. At that time 
designs were wanted for building a bridge over 
the river at Lancaster. Harrison sent one in, 
which was accepted; and the bridge stands now 
as the first work of his executed in England. It 
is said to be the first bridge ever erected in this 
country with a level surface. 

The success of this bridge induced the magi- 
strates of the county of Lancaster to select Har- 
rison as the architect for rebuilding the castle at 
Lancaster, which comprised the gaol and court- 
house, and appurtenant offices. His design for 
this was of a Gothic character, foreign to his 
taste and experience, but adopted on account of 
the Medixval character of the place; and consi- 
dering the age at which it was built, it was a great 
effort of genius, still commanding the respect of 
the public on account of its massive and good 
proportions. After this, or during the progress 
of these works at Lancaster, he built the bridge 
over the Derwent, at Derby, and some others in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

But we go on to the next great effort of his 
genius, the building of the Castle of Chester. Mr. 
Harrison had no connexion with Chester at this 
time ; but the magistrates of the county, whether 
envious of the success of the Castle of Lancaster, 
or tempted by the wealth flowing in from the 
River Weaver dues, or finding that the old build- 
ings of Hugh Lupus were wholly inadequate to 
modern uses, determined to pull down the old 
castle and build a new one. They put forth ad- 
vertisements for plans, and of those sent in Mr. 
Harrison’s were selected as the best. In these 
plans he gave vent to his peculiar taste, and pro- 
duced the result of his studies at Rome in a 
building, or rather series of buildings, designed in 
a pure Classic style of Grecian Doric. And, taking 
it as a whole, the Castle of Chester, even at the 
present day, stands unrivalled in the chaste and 
Classic beauty of its style, and in its ingenious 
adaptation to the varied purposes for which it was 
designed. If a man builds a castle to live in, 
he knows how to arrange it accordingly; or 
if it is to be a gaol, or a court-house, or a 
barrack, or an armoury ; but Mr. Harrison had to 
provide for all these objects in one block of build- 
ings, and excellently well he has done it. It has 
sometimes been a subject of regret that the 
ancient buildings of the Castle of Hugh Lupus 
have disappeared; but it must be remembered 
that nothing remained of a very early date, ex- 
cept what still remains under the name of “Czsar’s 
Tower.” There was, indeed, in the year 1788, 
when the alterations commenced, a fine old hall of 
the date of the fourteenth century, with a smaller 
one adjoining, called the Exchequer Chamber, in 
which the assizes were usually held; but these 
were not the halls in which the earls of Chester 
once held their Parliaments; nor had they any 
special character of beauty or early association to 
render them worthy of preservation; but be this 
as it may, the fashion of the day, as well as the 
genius of the architect, favoured the Classic style; 
and it may be deemed a fortunate circumstance 
that the building was committed to the care of 
one who so thoroughly understood the principles 
of his art. There were two Acts of Parliament 
obtained for the building of the Castle of Chester, 
the first dated 1788, in which power was given to 
borrow money for the purpose, and certainly 
money was liberally expended in rendering the 
structure of the main building, consisting of the 
gaol and the court-house, as substantial and solid 
as masonry could make it. Probably there is no 
gaol in the kingdom of so solid a structure, being 
built wholly of stone ; no iron or timber being used 
in any part of the walls, ceilings, floors, or stair- 
cases. lt is also said to have the first panoptic 
prison erected in this kingdom. With regard to 
the Classic character of the exterior, it may be 
mentioned that the late Lord Lansdowne, on visit- 
ing Chester many years ago, did not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most classical building in Europe 
of modern erection ; and that nothing of the real 
utility of the building was sacrificed to effect, may 
be gathered from the Report of the committee 
appointed by the corporation of London to examine 
all the prisons in the kingdom previous to the 
building of Newgate, of which Dance is said to 
have been the author. It pronounces “the castle 
of Chester to be one of the best-constructed gaols 
in the kingdom.” Subsequently, M. Dupin visited 
Chester for a similar purpose ; and he says, “The 





Sessions House and Panoptic Prison of Chester are 


united in the same building, which is most 
assuredly the handsomest of this kind that is to 
be seen in Europe. The interior arrangements 
are well contrived, and bespeak much regard for 
humanity. The architecture is equally simple and 
majestic.” To this may be added the words of 
Richard Cumberland, the well-known dramatic 
author, who wrote in the “Observer” (vol. IV. 
p. 12), in 1790, “I indulge myself in a prediction 
upon which I am willing to stake all my credit 
with the reader, that when the modest genius of 
Harrison shall bebrought into full display, England 
will have to boast of a native architect which the 
brightest age of Greece would glory to acknow- 
ledge.” 
We come now to an interesting fact in the his- 
tory of Harrison’s career. His early patron, Lord 
Dundas, had brought him under the notice of the 
Earl of Elgin, for whom, about the year 1796, he 
designed and erected a mansion, Broom Hall, in 
Fifeshire. This brought the two into frequent 
intercourse and considerable intimacy. When 
Lord Elgin was appointed ambassador to the Porte, 
in 1799, Harrison urged him to avail himself of 
the opportunity of obtaining drawings, measure- 
ments, and, if possible, casts of the remains of 
statuary and other works of art which existed at 
Athens and other places in Greece. The use which 
Lord Elgin made of Harrison’s suggestions will 
be best understood from the following letter, ad- 
dressed to him from Constantinople, by Lord 
Elgin :— 
‘¢ Constantinople, Nov. 22, 1802. 

My dear Sir,—Although you may scarcely recollect the 
advice and opinion you gave me at Broom Hall, in 1799, 
on the means to be employed for deriving what benefit I 
might have the opportunity of securing for the arts, from 
the ruins of Greece ; yet you will now learn with pleasure 
that I have not only used every exertion to act up to that 
advice, but have the satisfaction of assuring you that my 
success has exceeded every expectation which could pos- 
sibly have been formed. Your advice was, to endeavour 
to obtain,casts ofall the architectural andsculptured orna- 
ments which remain, in so far as they are descriptive of 
the orders of architecture or are in themselves remark- 
able. It was supported by the best judges I had occasion 
to apply to in England ; so that I actually recommended 
the pursuit to Government in the view of extending the 
plan beyond what an individual could attempt. Circum- 
stances not having made that possible, I resolved upon 
undertaking it, as far as my powers would admit; and I 
was confirmed in the resolution by Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
at Palermo, who approved of it in the highest terms. 
Accordingly I was so fortunate as to meet with Don 
Tito Lusieri, a painter of science as well as of brilliant 
professional talents; and on finding him enthusiastic in 
favour of your plan, it was agreed that he should go to 
Rome for assistants ; and in tact he followed me soon to 
Constantinople with two formatori, two architectural 
draughtsmen, and one figure-painter ; himself having the 
direction of their operations, and carrying on the land- 
scape and general drawings. 

I had infinite difficulties in bringing all this to bear at 
Athens, where I naturally wished to concentrate their 
occupations. I had also very great difficulties to prevent 
the effect of intrigues and opposition when they had got 
there; but by the ‘indefatigable zeal of Signor Lusieri, 
and great assistance from the gentlemen with me, we 
have succeeded in obtaining moulds of all the ornaments 
of the Temple of Minerva, of the Temple of Theseus, of 
the Portique, and of the Temple of Erectheus and the 
Pandroseum, and of the monument of Lysicrates. There 
are also moulds of a number of Jas reliefs, and some 
metopes, of the Temple of Minerva, and of one of the 
caryatides attached to the Pandroseum. In several in- 
stances T have procured detached specimens, in good 
preservation, of the different ornaments of architecture, 
and in particular a series of capitals of the Doric order, 
and some Ionic and some Corinthian capitals and vases. 
The enclosed list of things already sent to England will 
best explain to you what has been done. Since that list 
was made out, several Jus reliefs, dug out of the ruins of 
the Parthenon, and other ornaments, have been added to 
my collection, which of course is now drawing to its con- 
clusion. 

The architectural draughtsmen have, during this time, 
not been idle or ill-employed. I have now by me all the 
drawings of the whole of the temples at Athens, with 
most detailed and accurate measurements of every part, 
however minute; a work the more essential, as they had 
permission and the means of working without molesta- 
tion or restraint, erecting scaffolding, &c. &c. ; and I may 
venture to say, there never appeared more beautiful 
drawings of the kind. The principal architect’s name is 
Balestra; his assistant, Itiar. 

The figure-painter, of the name of Theodore (a native of 
Astrachan), aman of unccmmon talents, has filled into 
the architectural drawings the frieze and metopes, and, in 
short, all the figures of the temples, with a degree of 
taste and execution which is, I am confident, unparal- 
leled. He has, besides, made a great number of most 
valuable drawings from the Jus reliefs and figures which 
are still to be traced at Athens, 

I cannot ascertain exactly what Lusieri may terminate: 
he has begun two general views of Athens, several views 
of the Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus, besides 
other objects at Athens ; and he is now busily employed 
with these works. 

This is, as far as I can recollect at this moment, the out- 
line of my operations at Athens. It has, of course, 
engaged our principal attention, both from the interest it 
creates and the benefit it may ensure. Meanwhile we 
have not neglected the rest of Greece. Mr. Hunt, and 
subsequently Mr. Hamilton, two gentlemen of great zeal 
and erudition, have, as well as myself, gone over gT¢ 
parts of that country, following up the same pursuits. 
And I have this summer sent Ittar, the architect, on 4 
tour, which we had traced for him, to measure and draw 
every remnant of architecture which can have claims to 
attention from merits or renown; and as he has the 
means and the habit of excavating, and has already been 
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many interesting details. Besides, a Mr. Squire, of the 
engineer department, has Jately been with Mr. Hamilton, 
principally empleyed in surveying the fields of battle of 
Marathon, Plateza,and Thermopylz ; and what isnot the 
least of the valaable works, Lusieri has made the tour 
of the Peloponnesus with Mr. Hunt, sketching every object 
on his route, and has thereby a complete series of every- 
thing curious there. 

Many of my acquisitions have, thank God, reached Eng- 
land : others are on their way on boardof King’s ships ; and 
I have reason to hope the remainder will be soon properly 
embarked. I have lately, however, had the severe mis- 
fortune of losing a brig of my own, which had on board 
seventeen cases, marked on the list (B), though Iam not 
quite without expectation of being able to recover them. 

This undertaking has cost me an immense sum of 
money. It has given me endless trouble, anda degree 
of anxiety beyond what can be conceived by people not 
acquainted with the almost impossibility of advancing in 
such a place as this country and with these inhabitants. 
Still I feel a peculiar delight ia acknowledging that I retain 
the greatest obligation to you, for having enabled me to 
do what has been done. For, I repeat it, yowand you 
alone gave me the idea, and a notion of its importance. 

Iam on the point of quitting Turkey ; and om my way 
home I hope again to see Athens. I shall probably then 
carry away all the artists who have not already left it, 
except Lusieri, who remains for sometime. He knows 
your interest in these operations, and I wish very much 
that you would-write to him, while he is on the spot, any 
observations, inquiries, or hints, to which his 
might be beneficially directed, and which may occur to 
you on examining what has been done. He is a man of 
great candour, and with such enthusiasm in this under- 
taking, that he would be equally thankful with me for any 
suggestions which might enable him to make his work 
more complete. 

I send this letter to Mr. Nisbet, who will forward your 
answer to Lusieri. 

Adieu, my dear sir, in the hopes of seeing you soon, 
and with every wish for your welfare, I remain, your very 
faithful humble servant, ELGIN. 


Thomas Harrison, esq.’’ 


Our possession, therefore, of these valuable 
treasures of art, now in the British Museum, is 
the result of Harrison’s appreciation of the beauty 
of the works of the Classic age of Phidias and 
Pericles, which he could only have seen in the 
illustrations of Dodwell’s Greece; and to him 
the real credit is due for their preservation. It 
is said that Lord Elgin spent nearly 30,0002. in 
acquiring and transporting these marbles, and 
they were purchased by the Government in 1816 
for 35,0002. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the minor 
works executed from Harrison’s designs, such as 
the commemorative columns of Lord Hill, at 
Shrewsbury, and Lord Anglesea, at Plas Newydd; 
the grand and massive obelisk, or pile of obelisks, 
on Moel Vamnau, the Church of St. Nicholas 
and the Athenzum, at Liverpool, &c.3 but it is 
right to say that he was as successful im the con- 
struction and arrangement of private houses as he 
was in the design of public edifices. Broom Hall, 
in Fifeshire, and Clackmannan, in Argyleshire, are 
well-known instances of this,—as is the house 
which he erected for Mr. Potts, in Chester, the 
arrangements of which are exactly copied by Lord 
Ashburton in the house which he built for himself 
in Piceadilly. Harrison also prepared a plan for 
a magnificent mansion, to be erected in Russia 
for Count Woronzow, but it was never executed. 
The plan is preserved. 

We come now to the last great work of Har- 
rison’s genius. After the completion of the 
Castle of Chester, it had ever been his ambition to 
procure a good approach to it and to the city, by 
a new bridge over the Dee. Bridge building had 
always been a poiut of interest with him, as 
enabling him to exercise his skill both as an 
engineer and as an architect. The architects of 
his early days were seldom competent engineers, 
and some of the bridges built by them—by Smirke 
at Carlisle, by Nash in Somersetshire, by Penson 
at Oberton, in Flintshire, and others—fell down 
after a few years’ use, from defect of scientific con- 
struction. 

When Harrison first submitted his design for the 
Chester bridge, the unusual width and flatness of 
the arch (being a small segment with a chord of 
200 feet of a circle of 140 feet radius), it was 
objected to, as not likely to stand. ‘To convince 
the objectors of their mistake, he had an exact 
model made of small pieces of stone of the same 
proportionate size as those of which the intended 
bridge was to be built, and set it up in the Exche- 
quer Chamber of the castle, where it still stands. 
Even while the bridge was in course of building, 
considerable suspicion was entertained of its stabi- 
lity, after the framework of the centres should be 
removed. But in point of fact it did not sink 
1 inch, and has remained to this day without the 
slightest deflection, Though Harrison had formed 
the design for the bridge many years before, the 
building of it was not commenced until 1827. At 
that time he was no longer able to superintend the 
erection of it; and it was intrusted to Mr. Jesse 

: Y, an eminent civil engineer, residing at 
Liverpool. _ He stipulated, upon undertaking it, 
that Harrison’s plan should in no point be 


deviated’ from ; and, with the slight exception of 
raising the water line of the two side piers about 
a foot, the original plan was exactly carried out. 
The work was completed in 1831, two years after 
Harrison’s death. The dimensions of the bridge 
are these:—The span or chord, 200 feet; the 
height from the spring of the arch to the centre, 
40 feet; and fremdow-water mark to the top of 
the central parapet, @6 feet. The length of the 
roadway, 340 feet ; the width, indluding footways, 
35 feet 6 inches. The stone used in the construc- 
tion is not all of one kind. That of the springing 
is Scotch granite; the outer course of the arch of 
Welch limestone; the remaining pertions being 
of hard red sandstone from the Broxton hills. No 
one can view this noble arch, either from the 
cemetery on the east, or from the Roodee embank- 
ment on the west, without admiring the light and 
graceful curve with which it spans the river, like 
a rainbow arch, with the concentric lines of the 
curve, resembling those of the prismatic hues, 
and forming a noble frame to the large and pic- 
turesque landscape seen beneath and within it. Mr. 


attention | Fergusson (p. 475), objects te the structure of 


this bridge, that “no one can by mere inspection 
believe that it is more than half its width.” This 
is true, if seen from a distance, but hardly so 
when inspected from either of the places men- 
tioned above. He ascribes this diminished effect 
to the use of an architrave moulding proportionate 
to the magnitude of the arch, and of spandrils and 
niches of a like proportion. He says “ the 
builder has failed on every point of this bridge, 
and by the same process which ruined St. Peter’s, 
by exaggerating the details.” It might be pos- 
sible to question whether the effect which he ob- 
jects to being due to unity of proportion is not in 
itself an element of true architectural beauty. It is, 
as he admits, a marked quality of St. Peter’s ; and if 
Harrison has only failed in a point in which he 
has Michelangelo to support him, he can hardly 
on that account be thrust down from his position 
as an architect to that of mere building engineer. 
Mr. Fergusson’s judgment on the bridge, and on 
its designer, will not, probably, be sustained by 
that of the public who inspect the work for 
themselves. 

It has been already stated that the natural 
shyness and diffidence of Harrison kept him back 
from public notice ; but he was well known in his 
own profession, and his taste and judgment highly 
appreciated. He was chosen arbiter in several 
cases of rival plans, where he was not himself a 
competitor, and consulted in many important 
undertakings. He was the first to suggest the 
idea of an embankment and roadway along the 
Thames from London Bridge to Whitehall, the de- 
tailed proposals for which are still in existence. 
He also made a splendid design for a triumphal 
bridge over the Thames where Waterloo Bridge 
now stands; and when the building of the present 
bridge was in agitation, finding that a plan had 
been adopted by the committee which appeared 
to him to be a mere copy of the bridge over the 
Seine at Neuilly, he addressed a remonstrance to 
them with so much effect, that they renounced 
the plan, removed the engineer, and employed 
Rennie to build the bridge which is now the orna- 
ment of the river. 

Mr. Harrison died at his house in Chester in 
1829, aged 85, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Bride’s, No monument has been erected 
to his memory, and no memorial of him exists 
except in his works. He lies buried close to the 
castle and the bridge which were favourite objects 
of his interest while alive. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Birmingham.—Spring-hill Baptist Chapel and 
School Rooms.—The committee met on Thursday 
to select a design from the various plans sub- 
mitted in competition for the above school-rooms ; 
and Mr. F. D. Johnson, of Birmingham, was 
chosen as architect. 

Freemasons’ Hall, London.—We have received 
another letter on this subject, reiterating the 
belief that, referring to the Regulation already 
mentioned, the committee are not likely to employ 
any other architect: than their own Grand Super- 
intendent of the Works. In the face, however, 
of Mr. Havers’ statement in onr last, we do not 
think it necessary to print our correspondent’s 
letter. The writer says, on another point,— 

“I would respectfully remark to Mr. Havers that 
architects invited to send in plans, &c., and incur consi- 
derable expense, have a right to inquire into the merits of 
the proposition made, and a right to express an op‘nion 
without their endeavours to elicit the truth being qualified 
as an utiempt to impose on any one. It is the duty of 





every architect to stifle unjust, unfair, and unprofessional 


competition; and I consider the present instance as a 
case calling for the particular attention of my brother 
architects. I for one shall not send in.’’ 


New Baptist Church, Worcester.—Invitations 
tosubmit designs for this building were addressed 
to twenty architects. The design by Messrs. 
Pritchett & Son, Darlington, has been selected, 
and is to be carried out by them. 








RAILWAY MATTERS, 


On the Great Eastern (new metropolitan station 
and branches) Bill being brought before the Lords 
last week for second reading, Lord Shaftesbury 
presented a number of petitions from the inkabi- 
tants of Coleman-street Ward, Finsbury-cineus, 
and the neighbourhood, against the Bill, and a 
strongly condemnatory petition from medical 
officers and subscribers to the Royal London Oph- 
thalmie Hospital, which is in contiguity with the 
proposed new works. His lordship said that 
unless the Government were prepared to takethe 
whole subject of metropolitan railways into con- 
sideration, with the view to the introduction of a 
comprehensive and intelligible measure, he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. The neighbourhood into which it 
was proposed to carry this line was densely popu- 
lated sand as a breathing-place, and as. a means of 
resistimg contamination, Finsbury-cireus was a 
great boon. The course of legislation for a num- 
ber of years had been to give open spaces in every 
possible direction ; and here, where there was an 
open space which was more than ordinarily bene- 
ficial, he urged their lordships not to permit the 
encroachments of a railway. He understood 
that the various metropolitan railway schemes 
now before Parliament involved the destruction 
of no less than a thousand honses, and would turn 
about 12,500 persons out of their homes. 

Earl Granville said the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade was preparing a report upon 
the whole subject; and perhaps the better way 
would be to postpone the Bill for a week, when 
he hoped that that report would be in their lord- 
ships’ hands. It would be quite opentotbeir lordships 
to appoint a select committee to consider thematter, 
after taking the evidence of witnesses which the 
Board of Trade would bring before them; and 
that course would guide their lordships in coming 
to a sound decision when the Bill came before 
the House again. 

After some further discussion the debate was 
adjourned for a fortnight. 

The Dablin Metropolitan Railway, though a 
small, is one of the most important undertakings 
that Ireland has seen since the introduction of 
the railway system into that country. Its object 
is to connect all the great lines which centre in 
the capital, and to make extensions to the ship- 
ping quays, along which tramways will be laid, 
The present isolation of the existing lines is 
thus removed: the interchange of traffic, now 
difficult and expensive, is facilitated and cheapened ; 
aud a thorough communication established for 
passengers and goods. The project has the sup- 
port of all the existing railway interests, The 
capital required is 556,0007., divided into 107. 
shares. 

A French newspaper states that some of the 
most distinguished engineers in France have 
approved a plan of a railway from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, which would resolve a problem hitherto 
considered impossible. They assert that the 
journey from Paris to Marseilles, 510 miles, may 
be accomplished in an hour and a half, with more 
economy and security than it is at present per- 
formed in eighteen hours! They are so decided 
in their opinion that several of them have de- 
manded permission for the construction of the 
railway. The plan has been submitted to the 
Emperor for his approbation. The hydraulic 
system invented by M. Girard, in which he is said 
to substitute sliding for running on wheels, is the 
basis of the new plan. 

If sliding be substituted for running on wheels, 
M. Girard’s plan must indeed be a new one; but 
is it not possible that both wheels and sliding are 
intended to be used ? 

The Paris correspondent of the Brussels Indé. 
pendance says :—‘ On Sunday last the scheme for 
the passage of the Alps by railway over the 
Simplon was submitted to the Emperor, at the 
Tuileries. About forty agents, divided into two 
brigades, one turning to the north, and thé other 
to the south of the Alps, under the leadership of 
two engineers, have, during four months, explored 
the mountain, and traced the plan of the future 
railway, which is to pass over rocks, cross torrents, 





fill up valleys, gorges, and precipices, before which 
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MR. JOHN CROSSLEY’S HOUSE.——Plan of Ground Floor. 








science does not hesitate. It was frequently neces- 
sary to lower by ropes down the precipices the 
men who had to prepare the plans amid empty 
space, and the snow and avalanches more than 
once threatened to stop them summarily ia their 
work. The result has been to put before the 
Emperor 80 kilométres of ironway in the Helvetic 
Alps, 44 of which will be covered over, 23 in 
tunnels, and 21 in galleries, All these passages 
are ventilated either by shafts for the tunnels or 
lateral openings for the galleries. These openings, 
cut at different points into arcades, have a start- 
ling appearance. The execution of the plan, 
according to the authors, would occupy less than 
five years. 

The estimated cost of this great project, 
including the fixed and rolling material, the 
remy of the capital employed, &c., is 72,000,000 

C8. 








MR. JOHN CROSSLEY’S HOUSE AT 
HALIFAX, 


THis mansion was erected some time ago for Mr. 
John Crossley, at Manor Heath, about a mile from 
the town of Halifax, Yorkshire, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Alfred Smith, 
of the Adelphi (one of the architects of the Army 
and Navy Club House in Pall Mall). Mr. Smith’s 
designs were originally chosen by Mr. Crossley 
from the competition drawings (all in the Italian 
style) of six selected architects, all of whom re- 
ceived a moderate premium for their trouble: 
afterwards, at Mr. Grossley’s request, the chosen 
architect prepared the design in the Gothic style, 
which we have engraved. 

The whole of the external walls are built with 
“Stainland” or “Park Spring” stone quoins, 
dressings, &c., filled in with self-faced, narrow 
York landings. These walls are battened in- 











ternally, and the other walls are of brick. The car- 
cass was built by local tradesmen, and Mr. Thomas 
Risley (a provincial architect) rendered valuable 
assistance as clerk of works. The windows are all 
on the sash principle, with the division of the upper 
and lower sashes immediately behind the stone 
transoms. The rooms were all fitted up and 
furnished under the direction of the architect. 
The ornamental portions of the ceilings, &c., were 
executed in Carton-pierre by Jackson & Sons, of 
Rathbone-place; and Messrs. Jackson & Graham, 
of Oxford-street, supplied the furniture and hang- 
ings. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held at the house in Conduit-street, on 
Wednesday, the 11th instant, as briefly men- 
tioned in our last. Mr. 8S. Smirke, R.A., presided. 
The Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. Turner, read a re- 
port from the council, showing progression of the 
society. The report went on to say :— 


‘¢The number of cases relieved during the past year 
up to the present time has been 12, and the amount dis- 
tributed during that period has been 2137. 

The past year has furnished several remarkable illustra- 
tions of at once the usefulness of this Society, and the 
uncertainties that never fail to attend the architect’s pro- 
fessional career. 

Three instances have occurred during the year of gentle- 
men who have enjoyed at.one period of their life a 
considerable practice, and who have, nevertheless, been 
compelled by adversity to appeal to the Society for aid. 
Sickness is an evil which the utmost caution cannot 
wholly secure us against, and is one of the most ordinary 
causes of that pecuniary distress to which the cultivated 
artist sinks into the humbled recipient of charity. 

No doubt these sad reverses are not always, exclusively, 
the result of bad fortune: a want of worldly prudence, 
and a forgetfulness of the uncertainty of all professional 
incomes, are not unfrequently found to characterise the 
man of real genius; and ity bids us to deal leniently 
with these weaknesses of character. Who is there, in- 





deed, so bold as to assert that he needs not the extenuating 
indulgence of his neighbour ? ”’ 

The report further urged that the funds en- 
trusted to them are miserably inadequate and 
unworthy of the profession. The following is the 
balance-sheet :— 


Dr. 31st December, 1861. 





To balance at the bankers’ ......893 7 11 
To donations to be invested...... 6 6 0 
To cash on deposit at bankers’ .. 100 0 0 
€199 13 1} 
To subscriptions for the year 1859 £1 1 0 
ra ie 1860 2 2 0 
* Bt 1861 8 8 0 
Bs $5 1862 92 8 0 
iy Fe 1863 1 1 0 
——-— 105 0 0 
To donations made in the year 1862 ........ 67 13 6 
To interest on cash deposited at the bankers’ 
to Angust, 1862.......ccccccnccescces ove 1 6 6 
To dividend on 1,005/. 19s. 3d. 
Stock to 10th August, 1861 ....#14 10 6 
To dividend on 1,980/. 5s. 6d. Stock 
to 9th April, 1862 .*;........ beeoe) 26-14-12 
To dividend on 1,1602. Qs. 10d. 
Stock to October, 1862 ...eee02. 1615 1 
—— 46:17 6 
#€4209 10 5 
The amount of cash at bankers’........ eee. €139 9 9 
The amount of stock New Three-per-Cents 1,160 9 10 


Subscriptions due for the years 1859, 1860, 








1061, ANG 1862 ...ccccerccccccccccsssccce 12116 0 
Cr. 1862. 

By advertisements, printing, &c. ....-.se000. £25 12 8 
By collector’s commission.........+ Pererer erry 6 

By gifts to applicants .......-.sceeesceees soos 176° 0° 2 

By cash invested in the Funds............+. +. 73:18 6 

£281 0 8 

Balance at bankers’ of Society’s funds ...... 139 9 9 

#420 10 5 


Votes of thanks were passed to the president, 
council, honorary secretary, and other officers; 
and the meeting separated. 
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THE CITY ARCHITECT; LONDON. 


Many of our readers will be much concerned 
at hearing that the health of the City architect has 
broken down under the severe pressure of business 
recently put upon him, and that he has for several 
days been confined to his bed, suffering from fever 
and depression, the result of the long over-strain 
upon his nervous system. As it is so lately that 
we offered our sincere praise of Mr. Bunning’s 
services in connexion with the decoration of the 
City on the entry of the Prince and Princess, and 
in which view the whole press have been of one 
accord, we shall now only add our sincerest hope 
that the valuable services of this excellent officer 
may long be retained by the Corporation ; and to 
effect this they will, no doubt, act with judicious 
liberality, and allow him, on his recovery, a pro- 
longed leave of absence. We would venture to 

also, that Mr. Bunning’s services should 
be limited, as architect only, to the buildings, im- 
provements, and public institutions of the City. 
There is quite work enough for one head in that 
capacity alone; and let the harassing business of 
settling claims for compensation for houses and 
“ goodwills ”* be conducted by some competent 
surveyor, to be specially appointed. The duties are 
so divided by all the railway companies. The 
joint labour for one man, however industrious, is 
too much, and the imposition of it as impolitic as 
“ working a willing horse to death.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


A GLANCE in the galleries in Conduit-street, at 
the drawings now nearly all hung in readiness for 
the Architectural Exhibition which is to open to 
the public on Thursday next, shows that the 
collection is much larger and better than might 
have been expected ; and although some of the 
drawings were in the International Exhibition, 
the present gathering is a considerable advance 
upon the Conduit-street exhibition of last year. 
The general effect of the two principal rooms is 
much improved by some fine cartoons from foreign 
hands. The Society of Sculptors seem to be repre- 
sented by busts or works of small dimensions. 
The conversazione will take place on Wednesday 
evening. 








A VISIT TO THE PRINT-ROOM, BRITISH 
MUSEUM. ° 


Ir seems strange that the Print-room of the 
British Museum, which contains a rare collection 
of engravings after the works of the best masters 
of the various schools of painting, should be so 
little visited as it is, considering the multitude of 
students in painting, architecture, and engraving, 
and the large number of amateurs and persons 
of taste who are either residents in or visitors to 
the metropolis. At a vast expense, by the intelli- 
eam labour of many years, a collection has been 
ormed which is not only a credit to the country 
but also of the greatest value as a means of art 
education. Nevertheless the number of visitors 
is so surprisingly small that it is difficult to account 
for the circumstance. The attendants are remark- 
able for their care in providing the various works 
which are required by those who call there, and 
the right of admission is as easily obtained as it 
is to the Reading-room. 

It may be, however, that a different opinion 
prevails, and that persons are prevented from 
availing themselves of the Print-room by an idea 
that it is an exclusive place ; or perhaps the extent 
of the treasures which are stored there may not be 
so generally known to the artistic part of the 
public as it should be. A glance at its general 
contents may make it more so. 

On passing through the Egyptian Gallery, on 
the ground-floor, and ascending to the top of the 
first flight of steps which leads to the upper part 
of the building, the entrance to the Print-room will 
be found on the left hand. It isin no way marked, 
and many thousands of visitors pass by with- 
out being aware of the matters of interest which 
are to be found there. The initiated, however, 
pull a bell, and speedily the door is opened, and 
admission is given to a long passage, lined with 
cases, in which there are large volumes containing 
prints and drawings. Beyond is the Print-room, 
a large, well-lighted, and handsome apartment. 
In the central space there are tables and seats for 
the use of the visitors. Handsome cases are fixed 
around, which are occupied by large and richly 





* We understand that these claims, connected with the 
Smithfield improvements for example, are at this moment 
especially onerous. One firm alone claims 20,000/., and 
another, in the paperhanging trade, 30,0007. 








bound volumes. On the top of the cases are 
capital busts of poets, painters, architects, en- 
gravers, and distinguished royal and other patrons 
of art. 

Besides this principal apartment, there is the 
sanctum of Mr. Carpenter, the keeper of the prints. 
It is seldom that more thar half a dozen strangers 
will be found in .the room, and for the most 
part the three assistants are engaged in mounting 
drawings and prints, and making a list; we hope 
in connexion with a future and very complete 
catalogue. The performance of this duty does 
not, however, prevent the most prompt attention 
to those who have the privilege of admission. 

It is necessary to explain to one of the attend- 
ants what is wanted. Perhaps we wish to look at 
engravings after the great Italian masters, or 
those of the Flemish, French, and other schools ; 
or, if may be, to refer to the works of a particular 

inter,—and soon on the table before us we have 
the choicest etchings, by and after Rembrandt, or 
prints and sketches illustrative of the productions 
of Michelangelo, Titian, Rubens, and other artists, 
both foreign and British. On mentioning what is 
wished for, we can see in successive volumes or 
folios the best impressions of the engravings after 
Reynolds, Lawrence, and others. The pleasure of 


looking at the prints thus systematically arranged | logu 


is of itself great, but their use to the student is 
more important, for thus are afforded rare oppor- 
tunities for the youthful painter to study the ex- 
pression of great minds, the principles of compo- 
sition, and light and shadow. Indeed, few en- 
gaged in any of the various departments of art 
can fail to gather from these stores useful hints. 

In other ways the collection is available; for 
instance, a painter might chance to be engaged 
with an historical picture of a particular period. 
Here, with very little delay, he may have placed 
before him examples of the costume of the 
period, or if he require an authentic portrait of 
some famous personage of ancient or modern date, 
he has the chance, by the guidance of the at- 
tendants of finding it, for in folios arranged 
according to the respective dates, are portraits of 
eminent personages. We have here English por- 
traits of kings, queens, princes, and princesses, 
statesmen, philosophers, divines, and persons of 
eccentric or notorious character. 

As regards foreign countries, such as Spain, 
Portugal, France, we find portraits of their famous 
men and women collected under the respective 
heads of French portraits, Spanish portraits, and 
soon. There are also historical English prints, 
each set of which is contained in a folio marked 
with the date which each is supposed to illus- 
trate. It is very curious to examine this part of 
the collection, to see the engravings of doubtful 
historical drawings and pictures, and note the 
dawn of English art as exhibited in the prints of 
architectural monuments, the illuminations of 
manuscript volumes, and the introduction of artis- 
tic skill from abroad. Here are the matter-of- 
fact, impressive, and vigorous works of Holbein, 
and we have an opportunity of judging of the 
beneficial effects of the presence in this country 
of Rubens, Vandyke, and others, who may in some 
measure be considered the heralds of our own 
school of painting. Many curious matters of in- 
formation may be gleaned from this part of the 
Print-room; and amongst other things may be 
noted the large amount of traffic which seems to 
have been carried on between the Dutch and 
English print markets during the time of James I., 
Charles I., the Commonwealth, the reign of 
Charles II., and for some years afterwards. Many 
of the maps, plans, and views of Old London are 
executed by Dutch engravers, and it is often 
troublesome to correct the mistakes of the 
names. The various important current events 
are also chiefly illustrated by Dutch artists 
and engravers. Some of the representations 
of scenes such as the Gunpowder Plot, the 
leading events of Oliver Cromwell’s life, and the 
execution of Charles I., are worth notice. On 
careful examination of several of these prints 
which have an historical character, and which 
should be matter-of-fact representation, we fear 
that but little respect can be paid to their truth- 
fulness. For instance, in the views of the execu- 
tion of Charles I., which took place near the 
Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, Inigo Jones’s build- 
ing is made to appear like the town-hall of some 
Dutch town. The figures have also the Dutch 
stamp. 

Amongst the lions of the Print-room is the 
“Tllustrated Pennant,” which consists of from 
thirteen to fourteen huge volumes; and in this 
instance we are greatly assisted by a clear and 
well-arranged catalogue of the multitude of prints 
and drawings which have been collected at so much 





expense and trouble in illustration of Mr. Pennant’s 
account of London. Days might be usefully spent 
here by those who take interest in studying the 
rise and p of the metropolis. In the 
various volumes will be found all the known maps 
and plans, from the earliest date at which these 
can be relied upon. There are also ancient views 
of places which have long since passed away ; and 
representations of events of the greatest interest. 
The portraits of persons connected with the history: 
of the metropolis which are to be found here are 
most valuable. 

The collection of Flemish etchings and en- 
gravings in the Print-room is very fine, very large 
sums having been expended at one period of the 
management in obtaining rare and curious impres- 
sions. Some think that this large expenditure 
might, in part, have been more usefally made in 
other directions ; however, we should not grumble 
at being in possession of those rare gems of art. 

We might usefully devote space to a notice of 
the drawings, sketches, and engravings of the 
Italian artists, the works of Holbein, the drawings 
and sketches by Lawrence, Stothard, and many 
other English painters. But our present object is 
only to give a general notion of the value of this 
collection in connexion with which a complete cata- 
eis much wanted. The task will be a labo- 
rious and difficult one. The value of the catalogue 
would be great. 

The care taken by Mr. Carpenter of the mat- 
ters which are here intrusted to him is worthy of 
commendation. The chalk drawings and sketches 
are mounted in such a way that, while they are 
seen to advantage, it is impossible that they can 
be rubbed. Glazed cases are provided to prevent 
damage from dust, &., during the process of 
copying; and year after year, this collection is 
being brought into better condition. Spite of all 
the attention, we notice to a considerable extent a 


.sort of mildew on several of the large prints after 


Reynolds and his contemporaries. Light-coloured 
spots appear on the dark tints. Steps should be 
taken to arrest the evil. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newark (Notts).—The attention of the Newark 
Burial Board has lately been directed to the state 
of the entrance lodge of the cemetery buildings, 
the residence of the sexton; and some fears of 
its giving way being felt, they employed Mr. Allen, 
architect, to examine it. This gentleman has 
found that the foundations go a very little way 
below the surface of the ground; that the floors 
are rotting in consequence of the timbers being 
laid upon the bare soil; and that the building is 
wholly unsafe for habitation. In addition to these 
defects the house is a very poor one, all the rooms 
being inconveniently small. The supports and 
alterations required to put it into a substantial 
state of repair would cost about 607. The expense 
of erecting a new lodge on a larger scale and of a 
better class, he estimates at 200/., using the old 
materials. It has, therefore, been determined to 
raze the old lodge and build a new one. 

Bassingbourne.—Some restorations have re- 
cently been carried out in the Lady Chapel of 
Bassingbourne Church. The work done consists 
in the renewal of three windows; the restoration 
of the buttresses, base mouldings, and string 
mouldings ; stripping the walls of the old plaster- 
ing, and repairing with stonework after the man- 
ner of the original; removing the decayed timbers 
from the roof, and putting in new oaken ones, and 
new leading the whole; thus getting rid of the 
two unsightly props that for the last thirty years 
have disfigured that portion of the church. The 
sunken floor has also been taken up and laid to its 
former level. The side windows are square-headed, 
three lights: these, together with the east win- 
dow, are renewed in accordance with the original 
work. The remains of several niches were brought 
to light during the progress of the works, some 
of which are now to be seen; and some specimens 
of old carved stonework were also taken out of 
the walls. The restorations have been done by 
Mr. Whitehead, of Royston. 

Minster (Thanet).—The parish church restora- 
tion is slowly progressing. Pointed Gothic win- 
dows are being placed in the south aisle. A new 
clock is to be placed in the tower. The fine old 
trees that surround the church have been cropped, 
the loss of their limbs giving them a painfully 
prim appearance. 

Iyndhurst—Workmen have been busily em- 
ployed at the parish church in removing the re- 
maining portion of the old structure, which pre- 
sented an unsightly appearance in connexion with 
the new part of the church. The south aisle, to 
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be built entirely at the expense of Mr. W. Wil- 
liams, will render the interior of the building 
complete. The tower and spire are, however, still 
wanting to make the exterior an object of attrac- 
tion. 

Cardiff.—The new church, named St. Andrew’s, 
at Crockherbtown, has been opened. In 1857 it 
was proposed to erect a church capable of accom- 
modating 800 persons; the proximate estimate of 
the cost to be 4,000/. After much delay plans 
were submitted, and the work entrusted to Messrs. 
Prichard & Seddon, the diocesan architects. On 
June 21st, 1860, the foundation stone was laid, 
and the work progressed rapidly; but after a short 
time it was found that the erection of such a 
building would far exceed the sum intended, and 
the work was stopped for want of adequate funds, 
and so remained for a considerable period, when 
Mr. Roos, the architect to the Bute estates, re- 
ceived instructions to reduce the cost to the limits 
originally intended by the committee. The build- 
ing, according to the local Guardian, bears the 
marks of two different hands; and the chancel, in- 
stead of being the most ornamented, is the plainest 
part. The arcades, as high as the clerestory, 
being the first built, are the most ornamental. A 
tower and spire were contemplated in the original 
design, and foundations and wall of a proper 
thickness have been put in to support them. Ex- 
ternally Bath stone bands are used alternately 
with bands of a blue sandstone, locally known as 
Newbridge stone. The wallsare thus divided into 
compartments, and these compartments are filled 
with popple stone of various colours. The in- 
ternal surface of the walls, and as carried out in 
the nave as high as the clerestory, consists of 
yellow brick face work with bands of Bath stone. 
The rest of the building is plastered in the or- 
dinary way. The nave is 80 feet long by 63 feet 
wide, and is filled with two rows of seats, half of 
which are free. The style of the building is. 
Gothic. The cost, it is hoped, will exceed but 
little the sum originally proposed. The Guardian 
notices the assistance rendered by Mr. Grierson 
and the Freemasons of Cardiff, for the carving of 
the capitals of the pillars. Much yet remains to 
be done in ornamentation. 
with a temporary rail. A large number of lime 
trees are planted. 

Manchester.—The grand organ at St. Peter’s 
church, by Messrs. Kirtland & Jardine, which has 
been furnished with a fourth manual for the solo 
stops, recently added to complete the original 
specification, has now been re-opened. It was ex- 
pected that the whole of the stops would be com- 
pleted; but, owing to some hinderance, it was 
found impossible to finish the solo tromba and the 
voix humaine: with these two exceptions, how- 
ever, the whole of the instrument was playable. 
The Manchester Courier says of this organ,— 
“From a list of the thirty-six largest organs in 
existence it appears that only five organs in the 
United Kingdom, and only twenty-six organs in 
the world, exceed St. Peter’s in number of sound- 
ing stops ; and that as a church organ it ranks in 
England third, being exceeded only by the instru- 
ments in York Minster and Doncaster parish 
church; neither of these organs, however, having 
80 complete a choir or solo organ.” 

Hulme (Manchester).—The first stone of St. 
Michael’s Church has been laid. Mr Hugh 
Birley is the founder of the new church, which is 
to be erected on a nearly square plot of land in 
Lavender-street, adjoining the brewery of Messrs. 
Lord & Lomax. The new edifice will consist of a 
broad nave, 40 feet wide, with north and south 
aisles, chancel with double aisles, those on the north 
containing the vestries and organ. The whole width 
of the church will be 65 feet. There are also a 
tower, 100 feet high, at the south-west corner, with 
a square pyramidal slated capping; an octagonal 
baptistery projecting from the north aisle, and a 
porch on the north side. The material will con- 
sist of bricks in two colours, and stone dressings : 
marble will be used for some of the internal de- 
corations, The total length of the church is 97 
feet ; but its equare form has the advantage of 
bringing the congregation more within range of 
the minister’s voice. Open seats will be provided 
for between 800 and 900 persons; and most, if not 
all, will be free. The architect is Mr. J. M. 
Taylor. The land is said to have cost 2,000/., and 
the building will cost about 65,0007. A parsonage 
will also be erected, under the same contract, in 
harmony with the architecture of the church. 

Eceles (Lancashire).—For twelve months great 
improvements have been in progress at the parish 
church at Eccles, and the restored structure has 
been re-opened. A gallery, which formerly filled 
the east end, has been removed. There are now 


The church is fenced | 


6,000/., including 800/. for stained glass windows. 
Most of the money has been raised by donations. 
St. Catherine’s Chapel has been restored, and a 
large new organ (made by Hill, of London) has 
been placed in the south nave. There are several 
large and fine stained glass memorial windows by 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, and Ward & 
Hughes. That on the south-east side is the gift 
of Alderman Bennett, of Manchester, in memory 
of two of his children, and depicts scenes from 
the life of our Saviour. The other windows are 
the gifts of Mr. C. Smith, Sir E. Armitage, Mr. 
R. Chadwick, Mr. T. Cooke, the Heywood family, 
and the Vicar of Eccles. Messrs. Minton & Co. 
supplied the mosaics for the flooring of the chancel, 
&ec., and the carved seats near the altar were 
by Hodson, of Manchester. On the new roof are 
painted the armorial bearings of the bishop, the 
vicar, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Royal 
Arms, the Abbey of Whalley, and some others. 
On the panels of the pulpits there is some moulded 
Gothic tracery, to match the moulded and glazed 
screen which separates the chancel from the side 
aisles. A large window has been put into the 
west gallery, to throw light into the belfry. The 
vestry is a new erection, and built on the north 
side of the church. The whole of the renovations, 
alterations, and improvements, have been made 
from designs by Mr. Holden, of Manchester, and 
worked out under the direction of Mr. J. Lawton, 
of Manchester, as clerk of the works. The con- 
tractors for stonework were Messrs. H. & J. Pater- 
son; carpentry, Mr. J. Bradburn; plastering and 
painting, Mr. J. Kerr; plumbing, Mr. B. Helsby ; 
slating, Mr. John Brittain. 

Sheffield.—The Attercliffe new Congregational 
Chapel has been opened. It has cost about 2,300/. 
and will seat 1,000. The chapel is in the form of 
a cross, has a curved (interior) roof, and is sur- 
mounted by a spire. A stained-glass window 
surrounds the arch within which is the organ 
loft. The pews are open, and a platform is sub- 
stituted for a ‘pulpit. The builders were Messrs. 
Craven, Brothers, The plumbing and stained- 
glass windows were by Messrs. Pitt & Son; the 
painting, staining, and gilding, by Mr. Kirby; the 
gasfitting by Mr. George Cropper. Mr. James 
Taylor, architect, designed the plans and superin- 
tended their carrying out. 

Norton (Sheffield).—A portion of the northern 
wall of the old church of Norton having given 
way at the foundation, a meeting was convened 
for the purpose of deciding upon the steps to be 
taken for its restoration. The churchwardens 
produced a report from Mr. Frith, of Sheffield, 
architect, showing what was necessary to be done, 
and also offering suggestions for additional im- 
provements, such as draining a certain part of the 
churchyard, &c., the probable cost of which would 
amount to about 1707. Whatever improvements 
may be agreed upon, it was the general opinion of 
the vestry that the cost should be entirely de- 
frayed by voluntary subscriptions. 

Burntisland (Fife).—The improvements on the 
church here which have been in progress for some 
time, at a cost of several hundred pounds, are now 
completed. The church was built at the expense 
of the inhabitants in 1592, and is of peculiar archi- 
tecture, copied, it is said, from a church in Hol- 
land. The tower rises from the middle of the 
church, and is supported by four massive pillars 
with arches passing between them, and by abut- 
ting arches stretching diagonally from each corner. 
The tower was surmounted by a wooden belfry 
till 1745, when it was taken down and replaced by 
the present stone building. 

Derry.—The first Presbyterian church in Derry 
has undergone extensive alterations and repairs. 
The expenditure, according to the Coleraine 
Chronicle, is estimated at 1,500/. Mr. C. 
Douglas, of Glasgow, was the architect; and 
Mr. A. M‘Elwee, the contractor. 














STAINED GLASS. 


Bicester Church (Oxfordshire).—A large five- 
light memorial window is being erected in the 
east window of Bicester Church, in memory of 
Sir Gregory Osborn Page Turner, bart. Thesub- 
ject is the Ascension. The artists are Messrs. 
Cox & Son, of London. 

Beverley Minster.—The tall three-division 
window above the entrance door of the south 
transept of this minster is now finished. The 
late Mr. Thomas Clarkson was the donor of this 
window. He caused the central division of the 
window to be filled with stained glass some half- 
a-dozen years ago, at his own expense; and some 
time before his decease he resolved to glaze the 





seats for 1,400 persons. The alterations have cost 





whole of the window with the same material, and 


at his own cost. Some delay took place on the 
part of the stained-glass manufacturers (Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham), and Mr. Clarkson died 
before the work was done. But the window is 
now complete. A transom divides it into three 
large and three small compartments or lights, and 
the general design of the three larger designs is 
the Tree of Jesse, in medallions. The medallion 
at the bottom of the centre light contains Jesse ; 
and branching up from him in other medallions 
are figures of the principal personages in the race 
of our Lord. In the principal part of these lights 
is our Saviour upon the cross, with the Virgin 
Mary and St. John on either side. The ground- 
work of the whole is foliage connecting the different 
medallions. The three upper lights are also 
treated in foliage work preserving the medallion 
form. In the centre of these the Holy Ghost is 
represented in the form of a dove. 

Glasgow Cathedral.—The filling of the windows 
of Glasgow Cathedral with painted glass is ad- 
vancing rapidly. Four windows, the production 
of a British artist, have just been inserted in the 
chapter-house. Mr. Heury Hughes, of London, 
had been commissioned with the execution of 
these windows. As compared with those of the 
Munich artists, they are very deep in colour, and 
by the employment of a rich, soft glass, made in 
imitation of that used by the old masters, Mr. 
Hughes is thought to have succeeded in producing 
effects similar to those which gave value to early 
specimens of the art. The subjects of the windows 
are the acts of mercy—feeding the hungry, cloth- 
ing the naked, &c. The windows have been sub- 
scribed for by various persons, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale being among the number. 

Greenock Mid-Parish Church.—Several stained 
glass windows have been put up in this church. 
The windows have been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and are 
twelve in number, and of Roman architecture. 
Each measures upwards of 7 feet in height and 
4 feet 6 inches in width. Five are placed in each 
of the east and west sides of the church, and two 
at the south end. The treatment adopted is that 
of a medallion group, set upon a mosaic ground, 
the whole inclosed with a border. Some of the 
windows are memorials of former pastors of 
the parish, and the remainder are gifts from 
parishioners and friends, With the exception of 
the two in the end of the church, the mosaic 
groundwork and floriated border are varied in each 
alternate window to give greater variety, and all 
of thém are protected externally by strong 
galvanised wire-screens. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Harwich.—tThe extensive additions which have 
been making to the fortifications of Harwich and 
its harbour within the last twelve months are 
now on the eve of completion. At Walton-ferry, 
in Suffolk, is a martello tower, with moat and 
draw-bridge, the former communicating with the 
harbour, so that it can be flooded at a moment’s 
notice. The tower is heavily armed; and is de- 
fended by a counterscarp, with earthwork battery, 
mounting guns of heavy calibre, and containing 
magazines, shell-rooms, &. This battery com- 
mands the roadstead and also the entrance of the 
river Orwell, while on the opposite side of the 
river, at Shotley Point, commanding the entrance 
of the Stour, is another martello tower, heavily 
mounted, surrounded bya dry moat, and flanked 
by earthworks similar to those at Walton Ferry. 
Further up the river is a third fortress of the 
same description; and at Harwich, to the south 
of the town, is a circular redoubt armed with ten 
guns of the heaviest calibre, with barrack, dry 
moat, draw-bridge, counterscarp, and glacis ex- 
tending to the water’s edge. The works command 
the entrance to the harbour on the Essex side, 
while Landguard Fort performs the same service 
on the opposite or Suffolk side. The guns of this 
formidable cluster of batteries cross fire into each 
other, and can be concentrated upon a single ob- 
ject in the roadstead. Harwich offered the most 
favourable landing-place on the eastern coast for 
an invading enemy. . The Government contractor 
for the new works, including the earthwork bat- 
teries, &c., is Mr. G. Tyrrel, of Great Yarmouth, 
who is also executing extensive fortifications in 
the Isle of Wight. 

Boston.—A scheme is on foot for providing a 
spacious hall for concerts and general entertain- 
ments in Boston. The site is in South End, and 
occupied at present by a large granary. The pro- 
perty belongs to Mr. Chas, Seely, M.P., and it 15 
thought it may be purchased for about 1,500/. It 











is proposed to raise the means of purchase and 
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erection by 250 shares of 107.each. The ground 
space measures something like 40 yards by 
20 yards. 

Wick.—The new Court-house committee, Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart., in the chair, have considered 
the various estimates for the erection of the build- 
ing and Mr. Rhind’s report. The report was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. John Brims is the 
lowest offerer for the mason work, and Mr. Swan, 
Leith Walk, for the joiner, &c. The total cost 
will amount to about 5,000/. 








FALL OF A CHURCH AT SHEEN. 


Axout eighteen months since, in consequence 
of a want of church accommodation in the parish 
of Mortlake, the inhabitants of that vicinity de- 
termined to erect, at East Sheen, a new church, 
capable of holding some 500 persons. An approved 
design was furnished by Mr. Blomfield, and the 
contract of Mr. Carter, of Holloway, was accepted. 
It had been intended to carry up the tower only 
40 feet at first, leaving its completion to a subse- 
quent date. The building had been sofar finished by 
October, but in consequence of some dissatisfaction 
expressed at the effect of this portion of the edifice, 
the principal subscribers determined the work 
should be continued at once; and during the last 
two months the tower has been completed to the 
height originally designed, 72 feet, with a lantern 
termination. 

On Sunday morning, about twenty minutes 
after six o’clock, the masonry of the tower rising 
immediately over the altar fell with a tremendous 
crash, carrying with it a portion of the roof, and 
destroying the main arch at the altar end of the 
building. Of the tower scarcely one stone is left 
upon another, and the body of the church will re- 
quire rebuilding at the altar end. No clerk of 
the works was employed; and it is stated to us 
that the walls of the lower part, which are 3 feet 
6 inches in thickness, were, in the absence of the 
architect, packed with small stones and rubbish 
instead of being formed of solid masonry. The 
committee, with the full concurrence of the archi- 
tect, have called in Mr. I’Anson, to report to them 
on the cause of the accident. 








HALTING PLACES. 


ALTHOUGH much has been done in providing 
places of accommodation since the Builder, some 
thirteen years back, first introduced the subject, 
still very much of the evil remains unredressed. 
There are miles of the most crowded thorough- 
fares without any places of resort ; and the central 
City, where the walking population most con- 
verges, is perhaps of all the most neglected. 

Lately, a motion was made in the Court of 
Chancery to restrain the parish authorities from 
erecting a suitable place of resort in Grosvenor- 
place: as this matter is still coram judice, no 
allusion is now made to it, further than to point 
out, that at a short distance from the proposed 
site, which is in the widest part of Grosvenor- 
place, there is an entry or passage by steps ascend- 
ing to the Green Park, where without offending 
any householder or resident, a reserve might be 
inclosed, within the wall, and actually under the 
level of the Park, which might amply meet the 
palpable requirement: the retiro might be con- 
structed on either side of the passage, and would 
be wholly out of view! 

In another quarter, and where of all others 
such accommodation is most needed, there has 
been for years a licensed recess, which is as little 
suitable to its object as it is offensive to the 
crowds which constantly pass in review, within 
ten yards, as well as of the continuous line of 
busy commercial men who have to jostle through 
the court. At this juncture the interminable 
rolling stock of the streets discharges and takes 
up the greater part of the passengers ; and here, 
in a recess formed in a basement window of the 
Mansion House, just 3 feet by 4 feet, and 7 feet 
high to the top of the arch, there are two com- 


partments : outside there are constantly candidate | neers esteem the processes of English origin the 


expectants, and generally four or even more. Now, 
a little farther on, at the corner of the court, 
there is a wall of St. Stephen’s ground—not being 
a place for sepulture—an angle of the court is 


here spiked off, and there is a length of 18 feet | Netherlands, and no other wood-preserving pro- 
between the church and the doorway: could this | cess is used by them. It has been proved in an 
space be better dedicated than to the sanitary | equally absolute manner in Belgium by a series 
purpose in question? The fence wall is 16 inches | of experiments upon the principal wood-preserving 
—18 inches in width in addition might be exca- | processes, made by the Belgian Government engi- 
vated from the interior space, and covered over|neers, These experiments have lasted through a 
i ing in, say. 1 foot, from this the | period of twelve years, and were conducted with 
Widest part of the court, for a slate or iron screen, | the greatest care and vigilance. In the course of 


with flags; taking 


nuisance under the living-rooms : in fact, it is so; 


anticipate any opposition from the clerical pro- 
prietary of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, to the esta- 
blishment of so important a sanitarium upon 
church grounds. 

The drinking-fountain movement has received 
much laudable support from the City magistrates. 


lity are all promoted by them. 
The impossibility of dealing with the question 


as of old, by QUONDAM. 





INCORRECTNESS OF THE ORDNANCE 
MAPS. 





question of the Ordnance maps before the notice 
of the House of Commons? So inaccurately are 
most of the 25-inch scale sheets drawn, that I 
have not been able to find two that will join 
together so as to form a continuous map. Asan 
example, I will quote Sheet LXXXIX, 13 and 14, 


tion of more than 50 feet by the scale. I trust 
that you will, through the medium of your jour- 
nal, place the question before the profession. 

DUNELMENSIS. 





THE GRATE STOVE. 
Ir occurred to me some time ago that it would 
tend much to the convenience of the rooms of the 
sick, and to the economy of heat and fuel, when 
such was desired, if an ordinary grate could be 
converted at will into a close stove; and this I 
have effected in a way, apparently, in principle, 
the simplest imaginable, which is as follows :— 
I had two openings made into the arch of the 
chimney of a sitting-room: the first is the usual 
register-opening; and the second, a little in 
front of the other, is an opening only a few 
inches long and a couple of inches wide. The first 
of these openings, for distinction sake, I will call 
the register flue; the second, the stove flue. 
When a common fire is to be used, the register 
flue is opened, and a common fire of coals is 
lighted in the grate. When these coals have 
burned bright and the fire is getting somewhat 
low, in case the change to a close stove be wished 
for, the stove flue is opened and the register flue 
closed. Then, a close-fitting screen or plate of 
sheet-iron is placed in front of the fireplace; and 
this screen is sufficient to close up the whole front 
against the admission of air, with the exception of 
a hole, between one and two inches in diameter, 
which is left in one corner of the screen, so as to 
admit air sufficient to maintain the slow combus- 
tion of the stove-form. Should the stove fire re- 
quire any fresh fuel, smokeless coal must be used, 
as coke, cinders, &c. 
Thus, I can convert my open grate, in a few 
seconds, into a close stove; and, when tired of 
the stove arrangement, back again, in the same 
time, into an open grate. 
JaMES KENNEDY. 








WOOD PRESERVATIVE PROCESSES 
ABROAD. 


I HAVE read with much interest the article in 
your journal entitled “‘ Notes on the Properties of 
Wood.” Noticing the importance you attach to 
the different processes for preserving wood, I 
make so bold as to offer you some data which 
have been arrived at in Belgium, Holland, and 
France, concerning their relative merits. It is 
quite true, as you say, that the continental engi- 


most highly, and especially Mr. Bethell’s creosot- 
ing process. The efficacy of the ‘creosoting 
process has for some years been admitted in the 
most absolute manner by the engineers in the 





open at the top for ventilation. 





these experiments there were laid down creosoted 


in which there is a difference on the line of junc- | 






























































The niche in the Mansion House must be a|sleepers, 223,654; sleepers prepared with sulphate 


of copper, 199,061; sleepers prepared by other 


and the worthy occupant of the civic chair would | processes, 25,730. And in 1860, “Compte Rendu 
certainly not object to its removal; nor can we | des Opérations des Chemins de Fer Belges, 1860,” 


page 28, the Minister of Public Works published 
his determination to prepare in future all railway 
sleepers with creosote, except the oak sleepers, 
which are not to be prepared at all. M.Crepin, 
a Belgian Government engineer, who has tried 
experiments upon the relative advantages of 


Although the blazonry of arms and names may | creosote and sulphate of copper for the preserva- 
not be affixed to places of refuge such as these, | tion of timber in marine constructions from the 
the benefits conferred by such easements are of| attacks of worms, &c., has lately published a re- 
even greater value: health, decorum, and mora-/| port, “ Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique,” 


tome 19, in which he states that creosoting is the 
only process he has found to succeed for this pur- 


through private remonstrance or suggestion, which | pose. Indeed, he states that sulphate of copper 
has been tried, necessitates an appeal to the Budlder, | affords no protection whatever against the action 


of salt water and marine insecta. 

As regards France, I must add that although 
| immense quantities of timber prepared with sul- 
| phate of copper have been used by the French 
railways; nevertheless, there also, experience 





Srr,—Is anything to be done to bring the! points to the condemnation of this preservative. 


At the end of the last year, the committee of the 
Belgian engineers being unable to reconcile the 
‘facts they had observed in Belgium with the 
lopinions of the French railway engineers, and 
| fearing lest the failure of sulphate of copper in 
their experiments had been occasioned by some 
imperfection in their mode of employing it, the 
Belgian Minister of Public Works asked permis- 
sion from the Nord and other railways of France 
for a committee of Belgian Government engineers 
to inspect the sleepers prepared with sulphate of 
copper and placed on the said railways in France. 
The result of the inspection made by the com- 
mittee proved to them that no better results had 
been obtained in France than they had obtained in 
Belgium ; and that consequently they had not to 
blame themselves for any want of skill in their 
application of the sulphate of copper process. It 
was quite by chance, through my being in London 
for a few days, that I came to read your article; 
and it is in the interest of truth alone that I send 
you the above facts, which I hope you will kindly 
place in your next number. 

The Belgian Government now require that all 
the wood sleepers used in the state railways should 
be creosoted ; and the Government of Holland have 
also made the same resolution; and upwards of 
300,000 sleepers per annum are now being creo- 
soted for the Dutch Government, and more by the 
Belgian Government. A. T., Antwerp. 





THE STUDY OF WOOD CARVING. 


S1r,—Although sincerely interested in the progress of 
art industry, I am, nevertheless, ignorant as to the best 
method of advancing it, even in what appears to me, its 
simplest application, namely, the carving of wood. I 
shall feel obliged to any of your correspondeats who will 
inform me whether it would be practicable in a small 
town, seventy miles from London, to form a class in 
which this branch of industry might be cultivated in boys 
who may evince a natural aptitude for such education. I 
will not at preseot trouble you with other questions on 
this subject, as I hope that an answer to this one inquiry 
‘will anticipate many of the difficulties which oppose the 
establishment of a small school for wood carvers, on 
other than a costly foundation. F. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ELECTRIC» TELEGRAPH CaBLES.—A. J. Paterson. 
This invention consists in the employment of a 
flexible or jointed pipe or tube, or series of tubes, 
within which the insulated conducting wires are 
placed. The pipes or tubes possess great tensile 
strength, and may be made water-tight by gutta 
percha, india-rubber, tarred hemp, or any suitable 
material or combination of materials, with or with- 
out wire, as circumstances may require. This 
flexible jointed tubing may be protected from 
corrosion, when made of metal, by galvanising or 
by being coated or covered with gutta percha, 
marine glue, or any other like protecting agents. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MEANS OF PRODUCING 
ImiraTIon Mosaics (a communication).—G. H. 
Birkbeck.—Here the model of the design is first 
executed on paper, and coloured, to give an idea 
of the general effect ultimately required. This 
model design is cut into sections of the various 
parts of the design. These several sections, com- 
posing the picture or other work of art, are then 
placed separately on plates or surfaces of baked or 
unbaked earthenware, metal, or other substance 
suitable for enamelling upon, which is then cut or 
shaped to the exact contour or shape of the par- 
ticular part of the design under treatment. When 





* Selected from the lists in the Engineer, &c. 
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all the parts are thus arranged they are placed 
together to ascertain if they fit correctly, so as to 
represent the original design. The various parts 
are then covered with enamel, either separately or 
combined, the enamel being so applied to each 
part as to produce, when “fired” or baked, the 
various colours required in the complete design. 
When baked the parts are combined and cemented 
or secured together in any convenient way. 

Titzes.—L. Faconnet.—These improved tiles 
offer several advantages. One is that on a roof 
covered with them no overlapping will be ap- 
parent: thus, if covered with scale or shell-shaped 
tiles, no discontinuity will be presented, and it 
will appear as one whole, and if of even tiles it 
will form a perfectly plane surface, and as if made 
of one single piece. This is effected by giving to 
tile several real or apparent thicknesses, making 
it, for example, thinner at top and bottom than 
in the intermediate part—that which is alone 
visible when the tile is placed. These thicknesses 
might always be real, but in such case the weight 
of the tile would be considerable, and its strength 
unnecessarily great. 





BUILDING A BONFIRE. 


Tue mode of forming the bonfire at Alder- 
shott, which, in all probability, was the largest 
in England, may be usefully recorded, as it 
proved very satisfactory. During the preced- 
ing week a strong party of the Military Train 
had been constantly employed in conveying 
to the brow of Cesar’s Camp waggon-loads of 
furze, fir-branches, old refuse, and wood of every 
description, which were built up in the form of a 
cone, having a base whose circumference was 
180 feet, and a height of 50 feet. First, a very 
stout fir-tree, 35 feet long, was reared on end, 
5 feet being let into the ground, and supported by 
four struts. Around this were stacked the stouter 
timbers aud materials to a height of about 10 feet, 
and to these succeeded fir-branches, raising the 
whole to 15 feet. Five full tar-barrels were now 
secured round the pole with wire, and the stocking 

of fir and farze bavins was continued to a total 
height of above 25 feet, the whole being pinned 
vertically with stakes. Four more full tar-barrels 
were here secured round the pole, and the top of 
the pile covered with a layer of hurdles pinned 
with stakes, forming a sort of staging from which 
to take a fresh departure. A topmast of 27 feet 
sn length was now hoisted, and 7 feet of its length 
iecured by wire to the lower pole. Again was the 
stacking continued, the material being passed up 
a series of stages erected all round the pile, and 
occasionally tar-barrels were hoisted to the top by 
means of a purchase secured to the topmast. 
These were emptied, and their contents allowed to 
trickle through the interior. 300 gallons were 
used for this purpose. When the pile had reached 
a total height of about 45 feet it was carried in, 
after the manner of the top of a sugar-loaf; an 
empty tar-barrel was placed on the topmast-head ; 
and a topgallantmast, with a Royal Standard 
nailed to it, was fixed to the topmast-head, the flag 
waving proudly at a height of 70 feet from the 
ground helow, and at a total height above the sea 
of 670 feet. Seventy stout fir-trees, about 35 feet 
long, were placed all round the cone, forming, as 
it were, an outer casing to the bonfire: these were 
secured in their places by wires passing all round 
the pile, each pole being secured to the wire by 
holdfasts. It is calculated to have contained up- 
wards of 42,000 cubic feet of material. A number 
of men armed with portfires were stationed at 
intervals around the pile at a few moments before 
the appointed time for lighting up, and precisely 
at eight o’clock they plunged their portfires into 
the mass, which was instantly alight, and, the 
flames rapidly running up the outside, the whole 
pile was a sheet of flame in less time than it has 
taken to describe the event. 








Wooks Received, 


Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to 
History and Antiquities of the County. Vol. 
XIV. Sussex: G. P. Bacon, Lewes. 1862. 

THE new volume of transactions issued by the 

Sussex Archwological Society is not inferior in 

interest and value to its predecessors,—a value we 

have often acknowledged. Petworth, by Dr. 

Turner; Hastings and its Municipal Rights, by 

Mr. W. Darrant Cooper; Eastbourne, by Mr. Geo. 

F, Chambers; Maresfield, by the Rev. Edward 

Turner; and Chiddingly, by Mr. Mark Antony 


The volume contains a considerable number of 
engravings, some of them not quite so good as the 
text deserves. 

Petworth is a place to be seen. Some of Gibbons’s 
best work is here, added to with great skill by 
Jonathan Ritson, a native of Cumberland, who 
died in 1846. Dr. Turner, who knew Ritson well, 
speaks with regret of his intemperate habits and 
obstinacy. He would work only when he felt 
disposed to do so, and remonstrance had no effect 
on him. Had it been otherwise he might have 
attained to great eminence; but as it was he died 
in a back street of that town, worn out both in 
mind and body, and supported entirely by the 
liberality of the owner of the estate. 





Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science; London Meet- 
ing, 1862. Edited by Gzorar W. HastTINnas, 
LL.B., General Secretary to the Association. 
London: Parkers & Bourne. 1863. 

THIs goodly volume of 900 pages and upwards 
contains an immense mass of matter connected 
with Social Science: even the table of contents 
would fill several of our columns. Besides the in- 
troductory addresses by Lord Brougham, the Pre- 
sident, in opening the session; by Sir F. Kelly, 
on Jurisprudence; the Dean of St. Paul’s, on 
Education ; the Common Serje nt of London, on 
Punishment and Reformation; Dr. Fairbairn, on 
Public Health; Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., on 
Social Economy ; and Mr. T. Twiss, Q.C., on Trade 
and International Law; the volume contains a 
long series of select papers, notices of papers, &c., 
on Jurisprudence, Education, Punishment and 
Reformation, Public Health, Social Economy, and 
Trade and International Law; with an Index to 
the whole. Seventy pages are devoted to papers 
and discussions on the Convict Systems of England 
and Ireland alone, including papers by Sir Joshua 
Jebb, Professor Mittermaier, Sir W. Crofton, 
Mary Carpenter, Catharine Fraser, and various 
others, the whole forming a highly important 
study at this precise moment for our legisla- 
tors and others interested in the proceedings 
of Parliament on this question. On the sub- 
ject of Public Health there are many valu- 
able papers, including various contributions on 
the site, construction, and management of hospi- 
tals, by Drs. Turle, Sanderson, Steele, Markham, 
and Ballard, &c., with a summary of the discus- 
sions and minor papers on the same and other 
cognate subjects ; papers on overcrowding in Lon- 
don, by G. Godwin; on the influence of occupa- 
tion, by Dr. E. S. Thompson; on health and 
mortality in Birmingham, by T. Green; on the 
health of the army and navy, by Dr. G. Milroy ; 
on the health of the London postmen, by Walter 
Lewis, M.B.; and various others. In the branch 
of Social Economy, besides papers on statistical 
science, on employers and employed, on co-opera- 
tion, the condition of the working classes, and 
others, there is a summary of proceedings con- 
taining various contributions by ladies, chiefly on 
the condition and occupations of women. Various 
foreign gentlemen contributed papers on trade 
and international law, and on other subjects. 

The volumes issued by the Social Science Asso- 

ciation form a highly-important and valuable 

compendium of social science in all its branches. 
We may here remind our readers that the next 
meeting of the Association will take place in 

Edinburgh, still under the presidency of Lord 

Brougham. 





Advertise. How? When? Where? By 
Witu14aM Smita, Acting Manager, New Adel- 
phi Theatre. London: Routledge, Warne, 
& Routledge. 

THE safe answer to Mr. W. Smith’s queries, for 

the benefit of those who would sell their wares 

or draw audiences, is—By any means: Now; and 

Everywhere. For anything like a satisfactory 

article, wide and continuous advertising will insure 

asale. There is always some one who wants what 
you wish to get rid of; some one desiring to sell 
what you want. The difficulty is to bring the 
two parties together. Our author is nearly right 
when he says “no trade or calling at the present 
time can afford not to advertise.” Mr. Smith seems 
a master of the art, and gives many useful hints 
to those he addresses. Moreover, he has made his 
book very amusing, so that it will be read by hun- 
dreds who do not care about the subject, and thus 
the book itself is a capital advertisement for those 
who are named in it. Mr. W. McConnell and Mr. 

J. H. Swan have illustrated the work very effi- 

ciently; and Mr. T. Thompson, the scenic artist 

of the Adelphi Theatre, has provided a clever 
cover. 





Lower, are the most important communications. 


stliscellanen, 


THe Mvusro Borzonico.—With reference to 
the plan of the Royal Museum at Naples, given in 
our last, a correspondent, J. H., says there are 
very fair plans of the two principal floors of the 
Museum in “ Murray’s Handbook of Southern 
Italy,” page 108, 2nd edition, 1855. ‘“ The plans 
in Murray are not quite correct with regard to 
thicknesses of walls and minor details, but the 
vestibule, grand staircase, and general subdivi- 
sions, are accurately drawn.” 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—At the 
meeting, on Wednesday, the 11th, Mr. Weight- 
man in the chair, before the paper was read, some 
discussion took place relative to the statue on the 
dome of the Town-hall. Mr. Boult contended that 
the statue was a representation of Britannia and 
not of Minerva; but Mr. Picton asked, if that was 
so, why the figure held a spear and not a trident. 
Mr. Huggins then read the first part of a paper, 
entitled “The Renaissance and Italian Styles, 
and the varied Offshoots of each in Transalpine 
Europe.” 

Royat Horticutturat Socirety.—The second 
of the early flower shows of the season was held at 
these gardens on Wednesday. The flowers were, 
as before, arranged in a portion of the refresh- 
ment department of the Exhibition buildings. 
There were not a very great many, but some of 
the varieties were remarkably fine, especially the 
roses, which were of a size, beauty, and fragrance 
that would have done honour to a rose show in the 
midst of summer. Some good specimens of azalias 
and camellias were also exhibited. 

Her Magsgsty’s THEaTRE.—This theatre is at 
present undergoing re-embellishment at the hands 
of Messrs. Green & King, the decorators of the 
new Bath theatre. The decorations are being 
cleaned and restored, many parts having to be 
entirely repainted owing to the discoloration from 
the gas, and the damage caused by exceptional 
entertainments, such as those provided by the late 
M. Jullien. The method of lighting, too, is re- 
ceiving attention, and several other improvements 
are being introduced with the view of improving 
the comfort of the spectators and the elegance of 
the house. 

Orrorp Roap Lirrrary Institute, IsLine- 
ToN.— The Rev. John Pulsford commenced a 
recent lecture on “ Art, especially the Artistic Side 
of Christianity,” by defining art to be that which 
enables us to make beauty out of matter, music 
out of sound, and poetry out of words. It was 
thus that the Great Artist created the world out 
of chaos. He created man in his own image: 
man is, therefore, the perfection of art; and he 
would defy any one to produce anything so beauti- 
ful and so touching as a sleeping babe. We may 
study, but we must not copy: art is not copyism. 
No matter how clever we may be in copying, we 
cannot call it art; for when it is copyism it ceases 
to be art. The great aim, therefore, of artists is 
to study nature and Scripture, and he who does so 
most successfully is the greatest artist. It was 
thus Handel produced his ‘‘ Messiah,” aud thus are 
we led away by Dante’s poem. The lecturer com- 
pared Greek art with Christian art, and urged 
that the object of both was to elevate religion. 

A ComMENDABLE StToxER.—An exciting inci- 
dent, eventuating in the saving of many human 
lives and limbs, on the Caledonian Railway, on the 
26th ult., merits notification. While a mail train 
was on its way from Carlisle northwards, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, an engine at the 
Beattock station was quietly engaged in taking 
in water, while the stoker was on the platform 
and the driver on the engine. Suddenly the driver 
(who must have been either drunk or mad) put on 
his steam, and instantly started for the south, on 
the line of rails which the mail train was at that 
moment traversing northwards. The horror of 
the stoker must have paralyzed him fora moment, 
but as instantly he regained his self-possession, 
leaped upon another engine which happened to be 
ready, put on all steam, and started in chase on 
the proper or up line adjoining. “After a race 
of thirteen miles,” says the Carlisle Journal, “he 
overtook the truant engine near Lockerby ; and, 
on getting alongside, leaped from one engine to 
the other ; both going at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour at the time. He had just 
time to reverse the engine, wake up the driver, 
who was asleep, and then run to the adjacent 
signal-post, when the limited mail came thunder- 
ing along from Carlisle at forty miles an hour. 
It was fortunately stopped in time by the signal, 
within a few yards of the runaway engine.” The 
stoker’s name is not mentioned; but he deserves 
not only reward, but promotion to the engine 

which his driver has forfeited. 
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CuirToN SvUsPENSION-BRIDGE.—A portion of 
the chains of Hungerford Suspension-bridge has 
been received at Clifton. The contract for the 
carriage, hauling, and delivery has been under- 
taken by Mr. John Bland; and the bulk will 
emount to about 1,500 tons, viz., 1,000 tons from 
London, and about 500 tons of new chains from 
Dudley. The works at Clifton have been com- 
menced, and are making steady progress. 

Mexico.—At 68, Newman-street, a number of 
cleverly-modelled figures, by native Mexican ar- 
tists, representing the inhabitants of Mexico, are 
on view. These show people of all classes, and 
range from members of the Indian tribe who held 
Mexico at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards 
in 1518, to specimens of cultivated Mexicans of 
the present day. Apart from their interest in an 
artistic point of view, they serve to show the 
progress of development as it proceeds from the 
intermixture of the blood of distinctive races. 

DIsPosaAL OF THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE.— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works have announced 
by advertisement that on the 8th of May next 
they will receive tenders for the disposal of the 
sewage discharged by the main outfall sewers. 
They require full information as to the manner in 
which the sewage is to be treated and employed ; 
and if by irrigation, as to the distribution of the 
sewage, the quantity and locality of the land over 
which it is to be distributed, the points at which 
the sewage is to be intercepted, the daily quantity 
to be employed, the mode of effecting junctions or 
communications with the sewers, provisions against 
floods, deodorization or otherwise preventing the 
sewage from becoming a nuisance or injurious to 
health, and royalty to be paid to the Board, &c. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Tue Roman Hovst, LEADENHALL STREET.— 
At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
last week, Mr. Tite, vice-president, in the chair, 
read a short paper, giving an account of the re- 
cent discovery on the site of the old portico of the 
East-India House, in Leadenhall-street, of , the 
remains of a Roman room, in situ 19 feet 6 inches 
below the present surface of the street, and 6 feet 
below the lowest foundations of the India House, 
to which we have before alluded. Mr Tite stated 
that, until this discovery, though everything had 
been examined with the greatest care, no remains 
of any importance were found in these extensive 
excavations, except broken fragments of Amphorze 
and Samian ware, until this spot was reached. 
The room was about 16 feet square; the walls 
built of Roman brick and rubble ; the floor paved 
with good red tessere, but without any orna- 
mental pattern ; the walls plastered and coloured 
in fresco of an agreeable tint, and decorated with 
red lines and bands. He gave it as his opinion 
that this was a small room, attached to the atrium 
of a large house, of which, near the same spot, a 
large and highly-ornamented pavement was found 
in 1804, and the central portion of that pavement 
was now preserved in the Indian Museum at 
Whitehall. The paper was illustrated with an 
account of fifteen other pavements of the same 
kind, which had been found in the city from the 
year 168V downwards. 

OPENING OF ANOTHER TUMULUS IN ORKNEY. 
A tumulus in Burray has been opened, and a 
large number of human and canine skeletons dis- 
covered in it. The labourers first laid bare a 
strong-built stone wall, and they found that it 
was of circular formation. They stumbled upon 
a doorway, similar to that of the Maeshowe 
tumulus, which led to the inside of the building 
through a narrow passage. At the termination 
of this passage they came upon a small compart- 
ment, about 43 feet square, which contained ten 
human skeletons and the skulls of some three or 
four dogs. They found in all seven compartments 
of small dimensions, each separated from the other 
by a large flagstone standing on end, and each 
containing the skeletons of human beings and 
dogs. There were also a number of fishdones. 
One skull measured three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, and another one-fourth of an inch. The 
features appeared to have been of the Esquimaux 
type—stout and broad. These Esquimaux-like 
skeletons, with those of their dogs, and fish-bones, 
indicate, we think, a time and state of matters 
such as might have prevailed before the era of ice 
and flood,—or of glacier, iceberg, and drift,—had 
fairly shrunk to its present Arctic diraensions; 
and it goes far to corroborate the suggestions we 
made in connexion with the discoveries in the 
Orcadian “Sorcery hall” at Maeshowe ; where, it 
may be recollected, an Ogham inscription was 
found which closely resembled one seen in a barrow 
of Arctic America, and attributed to progenitors 
of the Esquimaux. 











Crora Workers’ Hatt, — Mr. Herrick has 
been commissioned by the Cloth Workers’ Com- 
pany, to paint two whole-length portraits of her 
Majesty and the late Prince Consort, for their 
hall. 

Worxine Men’s Corirer, GrraT ORMOND- 
STREET.—The new term has commenced. The 
usual classes, preparatory, elementary, and ad- 
vanced, have been formed in arithmetic, algebra, 
conic sections, geometry, trigonometry, book- 
keeping, botany, geology, English history, gram- 
mar, and composition, the physical and historical 
geography of Italy, French, Latin, and German, 
music and drawing ; also special classes in French 
literature and conversation, and précis writing. 

THE GLACIER TRADE.—Glaciers have become 
an important article of commerce! A great ice 
traffic is springing up in Switzerland, and the 
orders already received are enormous. At Grin- 
delwald hundreds of workmen are employed in 
cutting ice into blocks for sale. At the glaciers, 
after penetrating several layers, the labourers 
arrived at a natural grotto, 160 feet long, 8 feet 
wide, and 65 feet high. The men who first 
entered were lost in admiration at the magnificent 
spectacle. The grotto has since been lighted up 
with torches and illuminated with Bengal fire, 
and the light reflected from these walls of crystal, 
it is said, produces quite a dazzling effect. 

THE SaniTaRy ConDITION OF ROTHERHAM.— 
On Friday evening in last week Mr. Childers in 
the Commons questioned Sir George Grey on the 
subject of the alarming state of things at Rother- 
ham, to which we had called attention in our issue 
of that day; and in reply Sir George explained 
that the Medical Department of the Privy Council 
sent last year two inspectors to inquire into the 
cause of the great disease and mortality which 
prevailed at Rotherham, and they made a report 
stating that the principal cause appeared to be not 
only a deficient supply of water, but the polluted 
source from which it came. He believed that the 
corporation of the town had now a Bill before 
Parliament, the object of which was to give the 
town an unlimited supply of pure water. 

Gas.—The Crystal Palace District Gas Com- 
pany’s report for the past half-year states that 
“the working during the half-year being in every 
way satisfactory, the directors have thought it but 
just, and in strict accordance with the principles 
always supported by the shareholders, that the 
consumers should participate in the success of the 
company: they have therefore made a reduction 
in the price of gas throughout the district, the 
redaction commencing from the 1st of January, 
1863.” The profits for the half-year are 3,180/. 
18s. 10d., which, together with 467/. 7s. 9d., the 
balance brought forward from last account, makes 
the available balance 3,648/. 63. 7d. Out of this 
sum the directors recommend the declaration of a 
dividend after the rate of six per cent. per annum 
on the preference capital ; anda dividend after the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
capital of the company, both free of income-tax ; 
the balance of 4287, 16s. 2d. to be carried forward 
to the profit of the succeeding half-year. The 
Boston gas company’s directors propose a dividend 
at the rate of 84 per cent. for the current year. 

New WATER-PRESSURE ENGINE. — “ STEAM 
SUPERSEDED.”—At the Water-works office, in 
Wolverhampton, according to the local Chronicle, 
a hydraulic engine is doing the work of a steam 
engine in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner. It is the invention of Mr. Henry James 
Lewis, a practical engineer. Its mechanism in 
appearance is much the same as that of the steam 
engine, with the exception that it has two globes 
or air-vessels upon the cylinder. The action is 
very simple. The water is supplied to the engine 
from the main by means of an ordinary pipe, and 
can be turned on or off by means of a common 
stopcock at pleasure. When the engine is about 
to be set to work the water is allowed to pass 
into a chest or nozzle, within which is a slide-valve, 
the same as is used in a steam engine. The water, 
having filled the nozzle, rushes through the passage 
that is not covered by the slide-valve into the 
cylinder, forcing the piston along with it, at the 
same time compressing the air in one of the globes 
or air-vessels until the slide-valve shuts the pas- 
sage; when the air that is now compressed in the 
one globe, by giving a certain amount of elasti- 
city to the water acting on the piston, enables the 
crank to continue its motion. After the valve has 
covered the one passage, preparatory to opening 
the other passage for the return stroke of the 
engine, the same process is repeated. The recti- 
linear motion is converted into a rotary motion 
by means of a connecting rod and crank, and 
applied to the purpose for which it is required by 
ordinary pulley bands. 













New Prers.—The Board of trade has under 
consideration applications for provisional orders 
allowing the construction of piers at Llandudno, 
Blackpool, Rhyl, Ilfracombe, Dartmouth, Ex- 
mouth, and Bray. 

MusgvuM oF ART AND INDUSTRY FOR VIENNA. 
—The Emperor of Austria has just addressed a 
letter to the Archduke Regnier, ordering the 
foundation of an Austrian museum at Vienna for 
the arts and industry. The collections of the 
Court, the Arsenal, the Belvedere, the University, 
the Polytechnic School, and other public galleries, 
are to contribute to form this museum. A pro- 
visional gallery will in the mean time be formed 
in a hall of the palace. A committee, headed by 
the Minister of State, is charged with the pre- 
paratory arrangements. 

MUSIC-PRINTING Macuinzr.—A machine which, 
if all be true that is said of it, would have de- 
lighted the hearts of our great musical composers 
could they have relieved themselves of the 
drudgery of writing down the results of their in- 
spiration by its means, has been invented and 
patented by Mr. J. B. Fenby. It is worked by 
electricity, and will print the music performed on 
any instrument having keys like a pianoforte. A 
piece of blank paper is put into the machine ; and, 
as the tune is being played, it is said to print dis- 
tinctly the staff, time, notes, and movements, such 
as andante, allegro, &c., with strict accuracy. 

Coat MINE EXPLOSION NEAR NEWOASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE.—Nineteen lives or more have been 
lost by an explosion at the Coxlodge Colliery. It 
is believed that a fall of coal freed a volume of 
explosive gas to which the lights, which were un- 
covered, set fire; but most if not all of the deaths 
appear to have been caused by the after-damp 
generated by the explosion, the workpeople 
having taken the most dangerous course out be- 
cause it was the nearest. In the part where the 
explosion occurred, it is said the pit was supplied 
with 11,000 cubic feet of air per minute, and so 
pure and “clean,” as the pitmen call it, was the 
pit believed to be that the naked lights were uni- 
formly used without any apprehension of danger. 

THe MIDDLE-LEVEL Sypuons.—The report 
read at the half-yearly meeting of the commis- 
sioners states that the works at the dam and 
syphons have been so far completed that they 
have dispensed with the services of Mr. Leather 
and his staff. The total expenditure under him, 
including the syphons, has been 53,3217. The re- 
port from the engineers had not been received ; 
but Mr. Hawkshaw was believed to be of opinion 
that a new sluice would not be required, although 
the syphons had not all been set in operation. The 
chairman stated that he thought it very probable 
that they would not only serve for temporary use, 
but might perhaps render the construction of a 
sluice unnecessary. Since they had got to work 
it was found that their loss of fall was limited to 
one inch; so that, so far as fall was concerned, 
the syphons were as nearly equal to the old sluice 
as possible. But they had seen the water already 
three feet higher on the Level side of the syphons 
than on the sea side. 

Tue City BripGE oF THE CANNON-STREET 
EXTENSION OF THE CHARING-CROSS RalLwaYy.— 
The sanction of the Admiralty and of the Con- 
servators of the Thames having been obtained for 
the erection of the large iron girder bridge over 
the Thames, between London and Southwark 
bridges, which is to carry the extension of the 
Charing-cross Railway to Cannon-street, the first. 
operations for the construction of this great un- 
dertaking were commenced within the last few. 
days, a number of piles having been already 
driven on the Southwark shore, opposite Cory’s 
Wharf, and immediately facing Steel-yard Wharf, 
on the City side of the river. The bridge, 
which will be constructed of iron girders, sup- 
ported on cast-iron cylinders, will extend from 
Bankside, on the south shore of the river, to 
the north or City side, near Steel-yard Wharf. 
Its total length will be about 645 feet, and the 
width of the roadway, which latter will carry five 
lines of rails, will be about 60 feet. It will not 
be provided with a footway for passengers. The 
roadway of the bridge will be carried over the 
river on cylinders 12 feet in diameter, filled with 
solid brickwork. Between these there will be five 
openings or waterways, each about 130 feet wide, 
thus leaving plenty of space for the passage of 
vessels; while the distance between high-water 
mark and the girders of the central span will be 
25 feet. The engineer of the new bridge is Mr. 
Hawkshaw ; and the contractors for the ironwork 
are Messrs. Cochrane, of Dudley Woodside. The 
estimated cost of the City bridge, which is about 
half the length of that at Charing-cross, is about. 
120,0007. 
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Taz Bristox Society or Arcurrects.—The 
ordinary meeting for this month was held at the 
Acadamy of Fine Arts, on Monday evening, the 
9th. Mr. Gabriel having taken the chair, Mr. 
Ponton read a paper on “ Expression in Art.” An 
interesting debate followed. 

Bristot Scnoor or Art.—On Thursday, the 
12th, Mr. Hammersley, head master, delivered a 
lecture on the “ Ancient Schools of Painting, and 
on Styles of Engraving ;” and on Friday evening, 
another leeture on “ Bristol Manufactures.” Both 
discourses were well attended. In the first lec- 
ture, the lecturer gave a rapid review of the 
schools of painting in the Italian states, in Ger- 
many, Spain, and France, showing the modes of 
practice, tenor of thought, and inner purpose of 
the most representative of the artists, including 
Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Julio Romano, Titian, 
Giorgone, the Bellinis, A. Diirer, and others. 

Tam IncrosurE CommMiss1on.—The report of 
the inelosure commission states that, since the 
passing of the Acts for the “‘inclosure, exchange, 
and improvement of land,” 3,977 applications have 
been made to them, 2,997 of which have been 
confirmed, 461 otherwise disposed of, and. 519 are 
in progress, The applications in the present year 
were 321. The greater portion of the applications 
are for exehanges ;, the total being 2,746, of which 
251 were during the present year. In all, the 
acreage of inclosures. confirmed is 424,971, and in 
progress: 207,109. 

Sourn Entrance To Park Lanz.—In reply 
to a question put by Mr. Goddard, in the Com- 
mons, Mr. Cowper stated, that although Park- 
lane was not the property of the Crown, and was 
not im any respect under his jurisdiction, there 
was an authority who could deal with the subject, 
namely, the parish of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. By the Act of last year parishes and dis- 
trict boards had the power of expending the rates 
in widening the streets, such as Park-lane, with 
the eonsent of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
and they had also the power of raising money for 
that purpose on the security of the rates. The 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, was a 
very wealthy one. Its affairs were managed by 
men of business and experience, and he hoped 
their attention would be drawn to the very great 
obstruction and inconvenience to which the hon. 
member referred. 

THE Boston Scroor oF Art.—The committee 
of this school, in presenting their second annual 
report to the friends and supporters, and to the 
public generally, again express their gratification 
in recording its successful progress. The receipts 
for payments of the pupils have been sufficient to 
maintain the current expenditure. The 
number of students has been 130 against’ 106 in 
the preceding year. Both these numbers are ex- 
clusive of the Grammar School pupils and the 
children in the five public schools. The ladies’ 
morning:class and the Saturday morning teachers’ 
class, however, have diminished this year; but the 
general day and evening classes have largely in- 
creased. Local medals were awarded to eight of 
the students ; and three were selected by the in- 
spector for national competition, and forwarded to 
the department. The committee express their 
renewed thanks to Mr. W. Simonds, for granting: 
a better access to the school for the morning and 
afternoon classes ; and also te Mr. Vernon Howard 
(the master), and Mr. Wm. Gane (honorary secre- 
tary), to whom the success of the school is in a 
great measure attributed. 

MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEREL.—Messrs. 
Williamson, of Parliament-street, and Picard, of 
Lyons, have provisionally specified an invention, 
the object of which is to run molten iron or steel 
directly from a converting vessel, capable of rotat- 
ing motion, into moulds or receivers. For a large 
casting they pour into one mould, or into a re- 
ceiver placed over it, the iron or steel produced in 
several converting vessels by means of conveying 
gutters, which gutters are in cummunication with 
the converting vessels. Sometimes they make the 
converting vessel portable, and remove several to 
the mould.——An invention which relates to ball, 
mill, and puddling furnaces employed in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel has been provisionally 
specified for Mr. Thos. Wright, of Coldbrook Iron- 
works, New Brunswick. The improvements con- 
sist in building such furnaces in pairs, with a stove 
formed in the neck, to receive the metal prepara- 
tory to its being passed forward into the body of 
the furnace, and in applying a blast of atmospheric 
air to such furnaces, either hot or cold, as re- 
quired, whereby he obtains a more uniform heat, 
producing a better quality of the manufactured 
metal, with a larger yield also, effecting a saving 
in fuel, and a diminution of manual labour. 


FREEHOLD Lanp In SouTHAMPTON.—The Con- 
servative Land Society has just made its forty- 
sixth purchase of estates (in twenty counties), 
being its first acquisition of building land in 
Hampshire. The property is called the Benois 
Mount Estate, with a frontage in the popular part 
of Southampton, well known as the picturesque 
ee called “The Avenue,” on the London 
roa 

Tower or St. Mary’s, Taunton.—Mr. R. L. 
Boulton has completed the four remaining life- 
size statues to the Magdalen tower, Taunton, 
Somerset, viz., SS. George, Michael, James the 
Great, and Andrew; and’ for south porch of the 
same church, viz., over doorway in a triple niche, 
the three crosses; that is, Our Lord and the two 
thieves ; and on‘each side a little below, in niches, 
the Virgin and St. John, half life-size. Under the 
pedestals of the triple niche are carvings of the 
emblem of the Passion, restored some years since. 
Inside the porch, in a niche, there is a figure of 
John the Baptist, in all seventeen statues, which 
complete the exterior. There are twelve niches 
in the nave, proposed to be filled with statues, and 
a life-size statue near the font, which will com- 
plete the interior, excepting statuettes, which are 
wanting to complete the reredos, the niches 
being empty. 

Foe Srianats.—At the Royal Institution, a 
lecture “ On Fogs and Fog Signals” has been de- 
livered by Dr. J. H. Gladstone. The efficacy of 
different kinds of fog signals has formed the sub- 
ject of investigation by a parliamentary committee, 
and the British Association having taken up the 
inquiry into the character and prevalence of fogs, 
they commissioned Dr. Gladstone to collect infor- 
mation and to report the results, some of which 
he stated in the course of his lecture. The only 
means yet known of giving warning at sea 
during fogs is by sounds of various kinds, and a 
question to be determined is, what kind of sound 
best answers the purpose. Bells, whistles, the 
firing of cannon, gongs, horns, and trumpets have 
been tried, and a recent invention by Professor 
Holmes of a signal trumpet was exhibited and 
sounded. Though only on a small scale, the noise 
it made in the lecture-room was so loud and dis- 
cordant as to be almost stunning; and it was 
stated that it could be heard at a distance of two 
or three miles, while the report of a cannon is 
not heard during a dense fog much farther than 
300 or 400 yards. The kind of fog signal, how- 
ever, which Dr. Gladstone said he considers will 
be found most effectual is the transmission of 
sound under water, which is a better medium for 
sound than air, and is not affected by the state of 
the atmosphere. He exhibited a water “siren,” 
which emits a very shrill sound, when put in rapid 
rotation, that might be heard through water at a 
great distance. By having a suitable ear-trumpet 
immersed in the water, Dr. Gladstone conceives 
that not only could the exact direction of such an 
instrument, but some approximation to its dis- 
tance, be ascertained. 








TENDERS. 


For house, Wimbledon Park, for Mr. F. J. Pollock 
Mr. Francis H. Fowler, architect. Quantities by Mr. Wil- 
liam Harris :— 








PUM cnc cbceseuensccsceseneos £2,670 0 0 
Aries .... ooee eo 2,527 O 0 
Carter... .. 2,499 0 0 
Rider 2,480 0 0 
TREO, o:5:0:0:00.0:05,00:000 060060000 2,447 0 0 
Brown & Robinson....-.....++ 2,400 0 0 
Avis & Sons ......... puekianes 2,356 0 0 
WHEON cocccecenccoscccccense 2,350 0 0 
BRWYE .ccccccccccccccsccccce 2,344 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Co.......es00 2,326 0 0 
Adamson & Sons.....0..++.+00 2,297 0 0 
SAUNMETS. o0.0.00.000.000000.000000 2,245 0 0 
Little 0 0 
James & Ashton..... 0 0 

a 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted).... 2,125 0 0 





For house for Captain Kirkpatrick, at Monks Horton, 


near Hythe. Mr. H. Baker and Mr. Wm. Arthur Baker, 
architects :— 

Dove, Brothers ...... woscecs 4,185 

Patman & Fotheringham...... 


eocoococeocoeo 
ecoeocecseoo 








For erection of warehouse, Colchester, for Messrs. H. 





E. & M. Moses. Mr. N.S. Joseph, architect :— 
Newmarr& Manin ........se000¢ £9385 0 @ 
BRRGOTE: onc cnc ccinse cmos ocecece 855 0 0 
Lee &. Baker, « nc.c0scccccccce ave - 795 8 0 
King & Sons .ccccccccccccccces 795 0 0 
BVORBES oc cccccccccccccccesccace 744 0 0 





For detached villa, Beulah Hill, Norwood, for Mr. Major 
hiteets :— 


Agate. Messrs. Waring & Blake; arc 
AMEE, s cokiaiinienainelas sixcigcea cose 21,086 0 0 
Glover & Thompson ....:..... 1,037 0 0 
Gammon ......+. b8n6eew eee do 977 0 O 





For the: erection of a new Crown Inn, at Bromley, 
Kent, for Messrs. Nicholls, of Lewisham. Messrs. 
Waring & Blake, architects :— 








For the erection of a Rectory House and Offices, at 
Ulcombe, Kent, for the Rev. Pierce: Butler. Messrs. 
Waring & Blake, architects :— 


Davis 2,025 10 





0 
Shadget 1,995 0 0 
Wood 1,870 0 0 
Naylor 1,843 0 0 
Sutton 1,785 0 0 
Anscomb (accepted) . 1,668 0 0 





For the new entrance buildings to the Corn Hall, 


Cirencester. Messrs. Medland, Maberly, & Medland, 

architects :— 
SIMS... cecccescsecece cee eveccee £2,907 0 @ 
Collins, Cullis, & James ...... 2,510 0 0 
WEL OL TIOOK iccciscscosecsces Saas & 6 
Bridges ..... sibel e sicvinied ceeee - 2,094 0 0 
Niblett & King....... Sineciacnoen 2,067 0. 0 
Randal Stap........sescessees 2,023 0 0 
Jones & Sons (accepted) ...... 1,990 0 0 





For building two houses at Croydon, Surrey, for Mr. 
Sandell. Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects :— 
King, Burton, & Co. ........+.81,200 0 0 






MMR ateskiacenskupemnanneon 1,187 0 0 
PORBPG: o0<00s0 e 1,029 15 0 
Deacon ........ ray 1,015 0 0 
Pendington ........0 899 10 @ 
Newman & Mann .....ceeceee 850 0 0 
RCE bei a:c ab ieninartnba.onie4 vaiecuss 840 0 0 
MMOMIDSOM «)sic'ore'ssieies'sie. 6 c:erers.aise 840 0 0 





For alterations to house, and building new stables at 
Cedar Cottage, Streatham Hill, for Mr. C. Swainscon. 
Messrs. Tress. & Chambers, architects :—. 


UME ‘emeisioinisiee Nee VeewenKe £1,166 0 0 
POON cis sisicisialsibeisniciers s00.08006 oe 1,083 0 0 
REINO c o556:0000 0008s e 988 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .......+0. 987 0 0 
MUCHISIND, (cis orstaiaieieieiexs e/sioi ccaimeicnoree 950 0 0 
MPN ONUAN 'o'Wiv w ayera:ss0ie 16's bio ein ate: 910 0 0 





For building a mill and dwelling, Commercial-street, 





Spitalfields, for Messrs. J. Collier & Son. Mr. Bartleet, 
architect :— 
ASHE COORG 66 osccicicesccecne £6,492 0 0 
DOWNES cocccos ccccscose -. 6,280 0 0 
RAINE? ie oisi0:(0ra:0:o Wie o'ieran’ont 6,248 0 0 
MCONGEE ssicsis visa seine vawicu'sio sie 5,930 0 0 
BAROE OC WRCCICE s 6:0-0:n.0s6-0s. 0000 5,885 0 0 
SWRCIGT se cecermersicbiaeieb Ssisloaelee 5,579 0 0 
EAB Gc SGI, 0600000 0200000000 5,499 0 0 





For pair of semi-detached houses, Orpington, Kent. 
Mr. Harris, jun., architeet :— 

PUTLBCORG is eiecace's Simian eiote-oveca coce 1,024 0 

Brown 


eooeococeoseco 





NI 

Lo) 

© 
eoocooooco 


. 448 
(How is this to be explained ?) 





For villa residence at Romford, for Mr. Joseph Smith. 
Mr. J. Harris, jun., architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Davey .cecceccsccececceccececs 1,759 15 0 
White..... occ cvevecces 19.0 e10 0-0 1,735 10 2 
00 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Perry & Jutsum .... 1,567 0 0 
Hammond (accepted) ........ 1,562 0 0 





For new shops, Piccadilly, Hauley, for Mr. Rock. 
=. R. Scrivener, architect. Quantities by Mr. E. E. 
crivener :— 


WONRIAD sc aislaie wie rele’ eduin ca siemised 787 10 

NOE siniis eucwsndd-oceaininnne cases 748 0 : 
Harley & Dean .....cceccecceee 7400 0 
Hammersley ..... Cccccvecsccce 700 0 0 
BOI ss siss oesece sakes pecnene 698 0 0 
Rs viv ciscoasincordccqsas 697 0 @ 
Collis & Hindsonwessccacccccoccse 667 0 O 
POEUN 5.4 caso ewaisis.sineicaraecle - 620 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached villas at. Farnboro’, Hants, 
for Mr. Wm. Snell (exclusive of stabling and boundaries). 
Mr. Wm. Brown, architect :— 

Edwards (accepted) ..........41,060 0 0 





For three houses, High-street, Marylebone :— 


MRRUMOAN sais canine mapionmesd £4,334 0 0 
PRUE nosecavcamicumanen eoee 4,080 0 0 
TOTO COs. ooinis cis coccaaee ce 3,988 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler............. - 3,776 0 0 
Longmire & Burge.........2.. 3,759 0 0 
EMEEE “siasipeisGaicsbcawebawaekee 3,723 0 0 





For new shop-front, Kingsland-road. Mr. Czesar Long, 
architect :— 


AOI iciisine asian innit os mean #4150 0 @ 
Lar ala on ic deen en mall ex Sladen 148 0 0 
Skinner, Brothers (accepted) .... 138 10 0 

dur ere ev oene ee peccccccccee 1 O CO 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.J. R—W.G: S.—F..D. W.—W. J. M.—J. T. (thanks, Not: suit- 
able).—T. 8. G.—A. A.—W.. & BJ, F.—R. C. H.—A Busy Man.— 





A Competitor (write to Montpellier).—Mr. K.—W. H. & Son.—C. B—/ 


E. C. R.—B. (too long ago to return to).—J. F.—R. s.—J. A.— 
J.M.G.—Intended Competitor.—J. P.—A. T. (next week).—F. W. 
(ditto). 

We are compelled to- decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 

Advertisements cannot bereceived for the current 

week’s issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., 
Thursday. 


ew NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Adwertis Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” No..1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 


nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and |: 


not to the ** Publisher.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXL. 


will be published on APRIL 2. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 
diately. Advertisements cannot be received later than MARCH 21. 
London : LONGMAN & CO. 14, Ludgate-bill. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
In crown 8vo. with 101 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


EAT considered a9 a2 MODE of 


MOTION : A Course of Twelve Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Royal Institution. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 














The First and Second Series, in crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. each Series. 
| | SEFUL INFORMATION for 


ENGINEERS. 
By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, LUD. 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute of France ; President 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, &c. 
Also, by Mr. FAIRBAIRN, Vol. I. 8vo. price 16s, 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 


Vol. II. is in the press. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS; with an 


Additional Chapter on Decimal Coinage. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO. D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. KEY, by 8S. MAYNARD, 6s. 

Also by BISHOP COLENSO, Revised Editions, 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo. 1s. 94.3; or 
with Answers, 2s, 3d. ; or in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— 

1. Text-Book, 6d. 4, Examples, Part III. Fractions 


2. Examples, Part I. Simple Decimals, &c. 4d. 
Arithmetic, 44, 5. Answers to the Examples, with 
3. Examples, Part II. Com- Solutions of the more diffi- 


pound Arithmetic, 4d. cult Questions, 1s, 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d. ; Key, 5s. 
Hunter’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 12mo. 6s.; Key, 5s. 
1smo. Is. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d. ; with Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS with Key, 3s. 6d. : without Key, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 

Part II. 2s. 6d.; Key, 5s. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


€HEAPER EDITION OF CRESY’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
In One Volume, with above 3,000 Woodcuts, price 42s. 


bgp Rrnerang of CIVIL ENGI- 


NEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
New Impression. 

“A desideratum in engineering | humblest surveyor, who will not 
science is supplied by this remark- | find here the materials to enrich 
able volume, Thereisnotamember | his mind and extend his know- 
of the profession, from the most | ledge.”—Railway Gazette, 
eminent. civil engineer to the 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO: 14, Ludgate-hill. 


The Fourth Edition, in. One Volume 8ve. pp. 1,104 illustrated with 
1,062 Engravings on Wood by R. Branston, from Drawings by J. 8. 


Gwilt, priee 42s. cloth, 
WILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 


ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
Comprising :— 

I. History of Architecture. 9. Combination of Parts, 
Origin of Architecture. 10. Public Buildings. 
Architecture of various Coun- With a Supplement on Gothic 
or Pointed Architecture, its Pe- 
riods, Styles, &c.; a Glossary of 
Terms used by Architects, in- 
cluding an Alphabetical List. of 
the principal Architects of all 
Times and Countries and their 
Works, and a Catalogue of the 
TI. Practice of Architecture. most useful Works on Architec- 
8. Principal Parts of a Building, | ture ; and a copious Index. 
2 an should be possessed and used. by every architectural student.” 
uilder. 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


TWISDEN’S MECHANICS—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, illustrated by Ni Exam- 
ples. Being the Second Edition, thoroughly revised, of ‘‘ Elementary 
Examples in Practical Mechanics.” 

By the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M. = Professor of Mathematics in 


the Staff College. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


UILDER’S PRICE LIST BOOK, 1863. 


Price 2s, 64. 

LIAM DAWBARN & CO: Liverpool, have now ready their 
Builder's Price List Book for 1863, containing the prices of all Building 
materials, timber, slates, iron-ware, tiles, stone, glass, &c, &c. made up 
and co to the present date. The book contains sundry designs 
and useful caleulations for builders generally. 

The price is 2s. 6d. to those who have no account open with W. D. 
&Co. ; but persons desirous of opening an account, on giving satisfactory 
references, can have a copy posted free. 

Prices current of Timber and Deals are issued monthly, and may 

be had on application. 


EW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 


The Entire of the Law on this. Subject, with Precedents of 
Agreements, &c. By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
Now ready, price 7, 60. 

- Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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Architecture of Britain. 

IJ. Theory of Architecture. 
Construction. 

Materials used in Building, 
Use of Materials. 
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NEW, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE ARTISAN CLUB'S 
TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
In One Volume, quarto, with 37 Plates and 546: Engravings on Wood (200 new in this: Edition), 
price 42s, 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


im its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture: 


with Theoretical 


Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and’ the Proportions of Steam Engines; Tables of the right 
Dimensions of every Part; and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture. and: Management of every, Species. of. 
Engine in actual use. . 


BY JOHN BOURNE, CE 
Being. the Fifth Edition of the ‘Artisan Club’s Treatise on the Steam Engine.” 


The present edition of the Artisan Club’s well-known “ Treatise on 
the Steam Engine” has been almost entirely re-written by Mr. 
Bourne, which accounts for the delay in its appearance. 
now comprises an account of the recent discoveries respecting the 
nature of heat, and particulars of the most important and modera 
improvements in boilers and engines, including examples of the most 
approved forms of apparatus for super-heating the steam, and of the 
most noted engines for working with economy of fuel. A large num- 
ber of new plates and woodcuts have been added and substituted ; an 


! 


appendix has been introduced, containing a large number of useful 


| tables, practical specifications, and other important'data; and the 
The work 


whole information which the work contains: has been brought down 
to the present ntate of engineering science, so as to afford an accurate 
reflex of the most advanced condition of engineering practice in this 
country, so far as ‘relates to the subject of the steam engine in its 
various adaptations to mines and waterworks;—to mills and to loco~ 
motion,—and to the numerous miscellaneous purposes to which the 
steam engine is now applied. 


BOURNE’S CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 


with Practical Instructions, and 80 Woodcuts, price 63. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14, Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, 2s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, 4s. ; in cloth case, 5s. 


ACHER & SONS’ PARLIAMENTARY 
MAP of the METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, &c. ; showing 
the Lines in Existence and in Progress, and all the Proposed Railways 
and Bridges for which Bills have been deposited for Session 1863. 
Scale, 3 inches to a mile. 
VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street, S.W. ;, LETTS, SON, & 
CO, 8, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





NOW READY, 
HE ENGINEER'S POCKET REMEM- 
BRANCER ; giving Data, Rules, and Formule: 5s. 6d. Ap- 
plicable to Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Lighthouse, Tele- 
graphic, and Railway Engineering, Surveying, &c. 
By F. CAMPIN, C.E. 
Publishers, ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Russe!l-street, London. 





Now ready, roan tuck, gilt edges, price 63. (postage 41.) 


HE ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT’S, and 


CONTRACTOR’S POCKET-BOOK (Lockwood & Co.’s, formerly 
Weale’s) for 1853; greatly improved, with many new Tables and 
much valuable and useful matter. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 








Now ready, 12mo. strongly bound, price 4s. (postage 4d). 


HE BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ 


PRICE BOOK (Lockwood’s, formerly Weale’s), for 1863, re- 
vised by G. R. BURNELL, Esq. C.E. This book is the universally 
recognized arbitrator in the settlement of disputed accounts. The 
present edition has been thoroughly revised. Not being printed from 
stereotype plates,as is the case with some books of the kind, errors 
are not perpetuated, and the opportunity is taken in every reprint to 
introduce current prices. 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





In One Vol. super royal, 4to, half morocco, 56s, 


HE CARPENTER and JOINERS 


ASSISTANT ; being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selection, 
Preparation, and Strength of Materials, and the Mechanical Princi- 
ples of Framing, with their Applications in Carpentry, Joinery, and 
Hand Railing; also, a Course of Instruction in Practical Geometry, 
Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Projection, and Perspective, and an 
Illustrated Glossary of Terms used in Architecture and Building. 

By JAMES NEWLANDS. 
Illustrated by an extensive Series of Plates, and many hundred 
Engravings on Wood. 
“ We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Joinery which at all 
approaches this in merit.”— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 





New Edition, with additional Tables, 16mo. bound, 7s. 6d. 


EDDIE'S PRACTICAL MEASURER ; 


or, Tradesman and Wood Merchant’s Assistant: containing a 
variety of Tables, designed for the use of Wood Merchants, Builders, 
Carpenters, Joiners, Sawyers, Plasterers, Painters, Glaziers, Masons, 


Bricklayers, &c. 
By ALEXANDER PEDDIE, 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


ORKMEN’S TIME SHEETS.—AII who 


employ workmen should send for SAMPLES of PRINTED 
TIME SHEBRT?, and other useful forms, by which workmen’s time is 
economised and bookkeeping facilitated.—_MERRITT & HATCHER, 
Printers, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London, E.C.—TIllustrated Lists, 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawings, Elevations, Sections, Maps, 





‘Plans, &c.—Estimates gratis. 





ITCHEN RANGES! !— Architects, 
Builders, and others, will save time, labour, and money, by 
consulting “ The Catalogne of Modern Inventions.” Post Lon- 
don: BROWN, BROTHERS, 43, Cranbourn-street, W.C. References 
to see in operation in London and all parts of the United Kingdom. 


CONOMY in BOOKS.—BOOKS forwarded 
'4 to ali parts of the Kingdom on the lowest terms, for ready 
money. 
vGEORGE SEELEY, 32, Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 








AR. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
ARCHITECT and Pa oo a SURVEYOR, 


13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


RAWINGS, PLANS, TRACING, &c. 

EXECUTED with Accuracy and Despatch, on moderate terms, 

by MESSER & THORPE, Mechanical and General Draughtsmen, 84, 
Hatton-garden, E.C. 


R. G. NEWENHAM (Pupil of G. G. 
Scott, Esq. R.A.) PREPARES Sets of Competition Designs, 
Working and every description of Architectural and Artistic Draw- 
ings. Perspectives Outlined in a superior manner (and coloured by 
the best artists), with tuality and despatch, and on reasonable 
terms.—Offices, 26, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 


MR. J. H. LEONARD, 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ARTISTIC COLOURIsT and LITHOGRAPHER, 
No, 21, MONTAGUE-STREET, RULSELL-SQUARE, W.C. 
Competition and every deseription of Architectural, Working, and 
Detail Drawings prepared. 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c.—The 


PURCHASE or DISPOSAL of PRACTICES, PARTNERSHIPS, 
and BUSINESSES efficiently CONDUCTED by Mr. GEORGE 
THORNE, 18, Austin-friars, London, K.C. Particulars on application. 


A PARTNERSHIP is offered to a Builder 


having about 3,0000. at command, to join a builder in an 
established business, and who is about adding brickmaking to his 
present trade. There are no old debts to pay off, and the business is 
carried on upon the advertiser’s own freeheld.—Apply to Mr. 
REARDEN, 91 and 92, Piccadilly. 




















TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
GENTLEMAN of great experience, at 


present engaged upon some extensive works in a most pl 
and healthful part of the country, is desirous of taking a PUPIL for 
six months. He would have a. good opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with the:practical part. of each trade, and receive proper 
instruction from the advertiser, with whom he might reside, if neces+ 
sary.—For terms, &c. address, in the first instance, to 0, B: Q. Post- 
office, Oakley-terrace, Old Kent-road, London, 8.E. 


ANTED, a good GRAINER of WOODS, 


MARBLER, WRITER, &c. a sober, steady man. Constant 
= Terms to be stated.—Address, W. & J. SCARBOROUGH, 
rantham. 


YY ANTED, in a BUILDER'S OFFICE in 


a large Provincial Town, an) ASSISTANT, thoroughly com- 
petent to undertake the Preparation of Estimates and Measurement 
of Work.— Address, stating age and salary required, B. M. Post+office, 
Birmingham, 


ANTED, in a large Building Establish- 

ment and Art Works, a competent and trustworthy PERSON 

to TAKE CHARGE of the BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT. He 

must be thoroughly conversant with all branches of'the business, and 

capable of making up Accounts, Measuring, and Valuing Artificers 

and other Works. — Application, with references as to ability and 
character, to be made to 8S. P. S, Post-office, Shrewsbury. 














TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


WANTED, a steady, persevering FIRST- 


CLASS ASSISTANT, to take the MANAGEMENT of an 
Office in the country. He must be a good and rapid Geometrical 
Draughtsman in the various styles, and well acquainted with detail 
and construction.—Address, with references, &c. to E. E. BH. Post 
Office, Hereford, 





TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, in a BUILDER'S OFFICE, 

a CLERK, who is versed in the business, can give a satisfac- 
tory reference, and keep a set of books. Salary, 502. per annum.— 
Apply to Messrs. FASSNIDGE & SON, Uxbridge, Middlesex, 





ANDS WANTED 


H x 
WY ANTED, a few EXTRA HANDS.—A 


MARBLE MASON who can fix chimneypieces; EVEN 
POLISHERS, &c. ; also a Married Man, as CARMAN to a light van, 
who ean drive well in London.— Apply by letter, or call in the morns 
ing before eight o’clock, Westminster Marble Works, 1, Earl-street, 
Horseferry-road, S.W. 


ANTED, a MARBLE and STONE 


MASON, used to monumental work. Constant employment 
for a good workman.—Apply, stating particulars, where last em- 
ployed, wages, &c. to J. B. ROBINSON, Midland Sculpture and 
Monumental Works, Derby. 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


W ANTED, by a Contractor, an experienced 


ENGINEER, thoroughly well up in levelling, setting out, 
and measuring up work.—Apply to T. NELSON, Grosmont, York 7 
Contractor’s Office. 





: CEMENT WORKS. 
W ANTED, a FOREMAN, to superintend 
the MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT of an extensive 
ami old-established CEMENT MANUFACTORY. Applicants must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the Manufacture of both Porttand and 
Roman Cements, and possess sufficient knowledge to take charge of 
the hinery. Satisfactory ref as toch ter and ability will 
be required, The remuceration will be liberal.—Apply by letter, 
addressed to W. to the care of Messrs, Le Blonde & Co, Printers, &c, 
Budge-row, London, E.C. 








TO CABINET-MAKERS& 


Vy ANTED, a First-rate WORKMAN 
accustomed to Gothic work.—Apply by letter, with refer- 
ences, &c. to Messrs. SEIDMORE & CO. Alma-street, Coventry: 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN. | 
ANTED, in a Ship-building Yard, 2 
YOUNG MAN who has been a few years at the business as: 
an IMPROVER, to whom a small salary will be given.—Address, J. 
Box C. 13, General Post-office, Liverpool. 


Vi ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as LETTER-CUTTER in a Mason’s Shop. Town or 
country.—Address, T. B. 23, Hermitage-street, Paddington. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, &c. No objecr 

tion to fill up his time in. plai g. Good ref if. 

———~ Address, W. S. No. 2, Lacland-terrace, King’s-road, 
nelsea. 


TO NTED_ ape GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 
AN y a Man of great experience 
? 
a Joiner by trade, a SITUATION a3 SHOP or GENERAL 


FOREMAN, or Clerk of Works on an Estate. Good reference.— 
Address, H. G. W. 55, Winchester-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


pee 
a 











TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, by 
a Young Man of good average ability, in. the office only.— 
Address, X. Y. Post-office, Felix-terrace, Liverpool-road, Islington. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Wy ANE), by a Young Gentleman, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Four years’ 
we Terms moderate.—Address, B. C. 14, Upper Stamford- 
street, 8. 
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ANTED, by a practical and theoretical 
Person, a SITUATION asf{MANAGER of & STONE and 
MARBLE WORKS, either by hand or machinery : also to attend the 
showrooms, office, and estimating department. Having had twenty 
years’ experience in one of the most extensive establishments in the 
t lis, can dan extensive town and country connexion. 
‘Address, by letter, appointing an interview, to O, Z. care of J. B. 
15, Ponsonby-street, ico, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a practical Man of good 
experience, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, FORE- 
MAN, or General Manager on an Estate. Has a thorough knowledge 
of estate work and general imp ts. Can prepare drawings, 
specifications, take out quantities, measure up work, and kee 
accounts.—Address, M. N. No. 1, Hampton-terrace, Hampstead-road, 
N.W. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

who has a fair practical knowledge of the trade, a SITUA- 

TION as TIME-KEEPER, YARD FOREMAN, or ASSISTANT in the 

Office, Knows the duties of either station, and can draw neatly.— 
Address, ALPHA, Mrs. Dobson’s, Aldergate, Tamworth. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, or to Take 

Charge of a Job, Good character from last employer. Town or 
country.—Address W.T. at Mr. Nicoll’s, High street, Putney. 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

constant SITUATION as PLUMBER. Is a good painter and 

glazier, and can do a little gasfitting and zinc working if required. 

Good reference. No object whether town or country.— Address, F. F. 
68, Napier-street, Hoxton, N. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by an experienced Shop Fore- 

man, a SITUATION. Well versed in Gothic work, and an 

experienced staircase hand. A good reference can be given from an 

old-established firm in town, and testimonial from last situation.— 

Address, A. E. A. 1, Louisa-terrace, Luscombe-street, Wandsworth- 
road. 








ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a SITUATION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Six 

ears in present employ.—Address, J. P. Besborough Library, Roe- 
Ceanpton-stcost, Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 19, 

who has worked at the Bricklaying three years,a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER, for ‘Twelve Months,—Address, 8. A. No. 32, 
St. Leonard’s-road, Poplar. 


ANTED, by a Carpenter, possessing a 

good and increasing trade, in a populous village in Surrey, 

an active WORKING PARTNER, with 200/. at his command. The 

best references to Gentry in the neighbourhood can be given as to the 

bond fide nature of this advertisement.—Address, A. B, Post-office, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 


ANTED, by a good Draughtsman, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s, Surveyor’s, or Builder’s 

Office, Is willing to make himself generally useful.—For terms and 
references address M. B. care of Mr, G. L. Barker, 6, Goswell-street 
City, E.C. : 








TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PAINTER, GRAINER, and WRITER.—Address, 
C. H. 6, Maynard-street, New Oxford-street. 


‘ 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 
the Assistant-Surveyor to the Local Board of Health of the 
city of Coventry, who has held the above office for the past ten’ years, 
has had great experience in drainage, road and street making, and 
other public works, is a good draughtsman, and well qualified for the 
duties of a Surveyor and Engineer’s Office. Unexceptionable refe- 

rences.—Address W. B. City Surveyor’s Office, Coventry. 


ANTED, by a JOINER, a permanent 
SITUATION on an estate. Good references can be given.— 
Address, F. W. B. 33, York-road, Lambeth. 
AS PLUMBER, GLAZIE&, AND GASFITTER. a 
ANTED, a SITUATION.—Unexception- 
able references.—Address, H. G. 6, Dryden-street, Homer- 
street, Andrew-street, Manchester. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a thorough, 


practical Plumber. Can fill up his time with gasfitting or 
zinc working.—Address, PLUMBER, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 

















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a Builder’s Son, a SITUA- 


TION as JUNIOR CLERK. Writes a good hand, and quick 
at accounts.—Address, A. L, Post-office, Elstree, Middlesex, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, in 


town or country, by a Young Man, who has been four years 
in a London office. Isa good draughtsman, and acyuainted with prac- 
tical construction.— Address, E. W. Post-office, Newbury, Berks. 


ANTED to APPRENTICE, a Genteel 

Youth, with a taste for drawing, to an ARCHITECT, Builder, 

Civil Engineer, Surveyor, Auctioneer, or any first-class Decorator or 

Upholsterer.—Direct, full particulars, to Mr. REARDEN, 91 and 92, 
Piccadiliy. 





R TO CONTRACTORS. ‘ 
N efficient FOREMAN, of extensive 
experience, in a large establishment in town, a carpenter by 
trade, is in WANT of a SITUATION. A ready draughtsman, mea- 
surer, and esti + Rof, sf rey hl Address,’ A. B. 5, 
Crawley -street, Oakley-square, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


N experienced Assistant and _ first-class 

Designer, Perspective Draughtsman, and good Colourist, is 

open to an ENGAGEMENT, in town,as MANAGING ASSISTANT.— 
Address, A. R. 121, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
AX ASSISTANT, who has a thorough 


knowledge of Gothic architecture, is desirous of an ENGA 
MENT: or would prepare working and detail drawings, &c. at his own 
rooms.—Address, E. L. 40, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 


c ASSISTANT, of considerable experience, having a good know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical and d tic architecture, and possessing the 
ability for making perspectives and freehand drawings, taking out 
quantities, writing specifications, surveying and levelling, and for 
performing the usual routine of a general practice, wishes . obtain a 
Permanent SITUATION as MANAGING CLERK. He has several 
times received a higher salary than 150/. per annum, but in considera- 
tion of the situat being per t, would accept that,— Address, 
H. R. R. 17, Hill-street, S.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


THOROUGHLY Experienced and Prac- 


tical CLERK of WORKS, who is well versed in every branch 
of the Building trades, materials, and construction, either class of 
building or engineering works, can prepare proper detail, and set out 
any description of work, wants an ENGAGEMENT. Four years’ refer= 
ence and satisfactory testi ials. GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN 
> . ae, W. T. B. 21, South Molton-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 





























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
N active, energetic Man, aged 25, wishes 
to obtain EMPLOYMENT. Is a joiner and carpenter by trade, 
or could take a situation as time or storekeeper, being an efficient 
scholar and writer. Wages not so much an object asa permanency. 
Town preferred.—Address, B, H.1, Carlton-road South, Mile-end, E. 





TO LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


r | VHE Advertiser, who has just served his 

articles (five years) with a Firm of town and country practice, 
wishes for an ENGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly conversant with the 
duties of an Office,and a good draughtsman. Good reference.—Ad- 
dress, F. C. Post-office, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 


HE Advertiser is in want of a SITUA- 

_ TION as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and JOBBING PLUMBER. 

Used to Lead G'azing, and will make himself generally useful.— 
Address, W. C. 34, William’s-terrace, Olney-street, Walworth-road. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


VHE Advertiser wishes to meet with a 
permanent SITUATION. Isa good plumber, and thoroughly 
acquainted with painting, glazing, &c. having long had the sole 
management of a business, the dzath of his late employer being the 
cause of leaving. Understands measuring, bookkeeping, &c. Refer- 
ences, if required —Address, CHARLES COCKS, Plumber, &c, 
Sonning, Berks, 














ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical Man. Re- 

ferences to last and previous employers. No objection to the country, 

or to go abroad, Aged 35. A joiner by trade.—Address, G. M. 302, 
City-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


blag Advertiser, who is a neat and expedi- 
_B. tious Draughtsman, and has had considerable experience in the 
surveying department, is desirous of meeting with an ENGAGE- 
MENT.— Address, W. H. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 





Wy Aare, by a Young Married Man, a 


SITUATION as CLERK or TIMEKEEPER, in town or 





country. Good references.—Address, C. T. 17, Vincent-terrace, 
Islington, N. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 


SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER and CARPENTER in a 
Factory, or Carpenter on a Gentleman’s Estate. Town or country. 
Wages moderate.—Address, C. M. No. 5, Park-road, Crouch-end, 
Hornsey, N. 


ANTED, by a Practical WORKING 

FOREMAN, a SITUATION, Is a good staircase hand. Shop- 

fronts, sashes and frames, general building line, making out working 

drawings, and measuring up of work. No objection to within 30 miles 

of London,—Address, D. B, No. 23, Thomas-street, Oakley-street, 
Lambeth, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 

either of the above Offices, by a Young Man who is tho- 

roughly proficient in his profession. Can be well recommended,— 
Address, J. T. HOLMES, 49, Moreton-place, Pimlico, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUIL 


DERS. 
= 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS or SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. Has been em- 
loyed as foreman for the last nine years in one of the principal build- 
pg firms in London. Can have first-class testimonials.—Address, 
T. H. 47, Moreton-terrace, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 

MENT as GENERAL ASSISTANT. He is a good and quick 

draughtsman, &c. and thoroughly understands the general routine of 
the office. Salary moderate.— Address, C, H. Post-office, Bayswater. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

{CARPENTRY or JOINERY, piece-work, in town or country. 

Great experience in the above.—N,B, Any job undertaken,— Address, 
N, A. 25, Princes-street, Drury-lane, London, W.C. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, in the Office 

or otherwise, by a CARPENTER and JOINER, who has a 
knowledge of plans, specifications, &c. Can set out work and superin- 
tend the same,—Address, J, T, P. 9, Gilbert’s-buildings, Westminster- 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


= 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, Is well experienced in all branches. 
Carpenter by trade. Had the sole management of the works last en- 
gaged at.— Address, Y. Z. 8, Walpole-street, New Cross, S. E, 


* ° 

ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical 

Carpenter and Joiner, a SITUATION as WORKING FORE- 

MAN, or Foreman on an Estate.—Address, B, L. 20, Burclugh-road, 
West Dulwich, 8. 








ANTED, by an experienced, practical 

BRICKLAYER, an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, 

capable of taking the entire charge of building works. Town or 

country. Good references.— Address, A, at C, Ridlington’s, No. 10, 
Adam-street East, Portman-square, W. 


TO CONTRACTORS, CARMEN, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take the 
Entire Management of Horses at Home or Abroad. Nine years’ char- 
acter from last employer (a Contractor).— Address, FOREMAN, care of 
the Housel , 18, Cannon-row, Parli t-street, Westminster, 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

| HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
_ MENT in a Builder’s Office, or as CLERK of the WORKS. 

Understands the practical part of the building business, and has had 

considerable experience in estimating, designing, and drawing plans. 

Salary moderate. Good references.—Address, A. B, 6, Hatton-garden, 

London, E,C. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 


Y | YHE Advertiser, having just completed 
. some large works, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS. First-class testimonials and references.—Address, Y. Z. 
Post-offics, Woking, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


r | YHE Advertiser, the Son of a Builder in 

the Country, is desirous of a SITUATION in either of the 
above offices. Is practically acquainted with the building trade; has 
carried out works from architectural drawings ; can take out quanti- 
ties, measure work, prepare drawings, &c. The object being to secure 
a situation in town, would accept a small salary to commence with. 
oe — good references,—Address, H. 8a, Bristow-street, New North- 
road, N. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Advertiser, in a good established 

business, in the county of Worcestershire, wishes to meet 

with!a PRACTICAL WORKING PARTNER, in the above line. Good 
reference can be given.—Address, W. J. Post-office, Evesham. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE to ARCHI- 


TECTS and SURVEYORS, at A. WIN DER’S Office, 18, Abing- 
don-street, Westminster, S.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, &c. 


YOUTH, who has been five years in the 
above trade, wants IMPROVEMENT for one or two years. 
ge or country.—Address, C. H. 7, St. Ann’s-road North, Notting- 











TO COUNTRY MASTERS AND OTHERS. 


A PLUMBER wishes for a permanent 

SITUATION as FOREMAN or otherwise. Is thoroughly 
ac juainted with deep well and hot-water work, &c.—Address, J. M. 
135, Bayham-street, Camden-town. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


BRICKLAYER will take a JOB to 

COMPLETE, or by the Rod, as suits; or as FOREMAN. 
Good reference and security, if required.—Address, W. T. 8, Albert- 
terrace, London-road, Southwark. 


THOROUGHLY Practical CLERK of 

WORKS, who has had good experience in Gothic work, desires 

eee G. H. Mr, Oakes, High-street, Wim- 
on, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND IRONMONGERS, &c. 
RESPECTABLE MAN, of good address 


and manners, a first-class bellhanger, locksmith, and gas- 
fitter, is in want of a SITUATION.—Address, R. J. B. Builder Office. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
THOROUGHLY practical FOREMAN, 
is open to an ENGAGEMENT (a carpenter), either as SHOP 

FOREMAN or FOREMAN of WORKS, having filled both capacities, 
Good ref o objection to the country. Age 38.—Address, 
T. L. Mr. Wales, 30, Manor-place, Walworth, Surrey. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUTH, aged 16, wishes to LEARN the 
above BUSINESS in a respectable Firm.— Address, G. E, 47, 
High -street, Hampstead, 


























A THOROUGHLY practical PAINTER, 
é PAPERHANGER (plain or ornamental), GLAZIER, DIS- 
TEMPERER, &c. desires EMPLOYMENT. Is fully competent to take 
charge of work or a business. Town or country. — Address, 
REPUNSE, 21, Mornington-place, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


IRON FOUNDERS, 


T 
A RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN is 


desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT in the above trade. 
Good references.— Address, C. P. Post-office, Oxford. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
A FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT, aged 29, with twelve years’ experience in the 
profession, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Capable of making working 
drawings, perspective, &c. and understands taking out quantities. 
ee references, &c, — Address, A. B. 32, College-street, 
nelsea, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS 


YOUNG MAN WANTS a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PAINTER, town or — 


country.—Address, J. JUPP, 2, Archway-place, Upper Holloway, 
London. 








OODFORD RAILWAY.—The GROVE, 


WANSTEAD.—Portions of this beautiful Estate are now 
TO BE LET for Building purposes, and Villa Residences are much 
required in the locality. Soil gravel, situation healthy, and water 
excellent. The Snaresbrook Station is 400 yards only from the Estate, 
and the City is reached in twenty-five minutes. The Leases will 
contain a clause entitling the Lessee to purchase the Freehold within 
a specified time, LAND also TO LET at Blackheath, Tottenham, 
Kings‘on; some very eligible SITES in the Grove-road, Mile-end, a 
few of which are adapted for shops, and large and very CHEAP 
PLOTS TO LET, at Ealing.—Apply to Mr. KNIGHTLEY, Architect, 
25, Cannon-street. 


UTTON, near the Station—PLOTS of 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND FOR SALE. Land-tax re- 
deemed, conveyance free, Also, PLOTS TO BE LET, ona Building 
Lease, for ninety-nine years,—For plaus, &c. apply by post, pre-paid, 
to Mr, TRIBE, Builder, Sutton, Surrey, 8. 


XTENSIVE MANUFACTURING 


PREMISES, SOUTHWARK.—TO BE LET on LEASE, exten- 
sive MANUFACTURING PREMISES, occupying a very large area 
situate in the Borough-road, Southwark. The buildings, which are 
very substantially erected, comprise a very large factory of three lofty 
floors, with basement, a smaller factory of four floors adjoining, a 
very spacious and lofty ground-floor factory, yard, a capital family 
residence and offices, two gateway entrances, and three dwelling- 
houses, fronting the Borough-road, Nos. 77, 78, and 79, which can 
readily let off if desired.—For further particulars apply on the Pre- 
—— : = to Messrs, FULLER & HORSKY, Billiter-street, Fenchurch- 
atreet, . 


REEHOLD GROUND between the Forest 


Hill and Sydenham Stations TO BE LET on long Building 
Leases.—For plan and particulars, apply to C. F. REEKS, Esq. Archi- 
tect, 12, Middle Scotland-yard, S.W. 


HILBROKE ESTATE, at Leytonstone, on 


the Woodford and Loughton Railway, twenty minutes from 
Fenchurch and Bishopsgate Stations.—This valuable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE (land-tax redeemed), surrounding the Station, healthy 
locality, gravelly soil, excellent drainage, water and gas laid down, 
roads made, sand can be dug on the estate, it is proposed TO LET in 
Plots suitable for builaing detached and semi-detached villas. Re- 
peated applications have been made for houses in this neighbourhood. 
For terms, apply to Mr. ATHEY, at the Surveyor’s Office, Philbroke 
Estate, Leytonstone, Essex. 


O BUILDERS, &c.—A PLOT of FREE- 


HOLD BUILDING LAND for SALE, near the New Church, 
Cottenham Park, Wimbledon ; also a PLOT, adjoining the Dunsford 
Villas, fronting the Merton-road, Wandsworth, Surrey, containing 
nearly one acre’ each.—For plans, &c. apply to Mr. W. C. POOLE, 
11, Great Smith-street, Westminster, S.W. 


XTENSIVE MANUFACTURING 


PREMISES, Whitechapel.—_TO BE LET or SOLD, together or 
separately, the extensive and important range of PREMISES, re- 
cently pied as the Whitechapel Distillery, with land adjoining if 
required. The buiidings, many of which are of great extent, are most 
substantially erected, principally in 1845, and are very conveniently 
arranged for almost any manufacturing pu There are three 
distinct gateway ent ,» and the buildings on all sides are sur- 
rounded with paved yards. The total area is about three acres, 
exclusive of six acres of accommodation land, which may be had if 
required. There is an Artesian well which affords a constant and 
unlimited supply of pure water.—Further particulars, and cards to 
view, may be had of Messrs. TENNANT & DARLEY, Svlicitors, Ray- 
mond’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn ; and of Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, 
Billiter-street, E.C. where plans of the property may be seen. 


REEHOLD GROUND TO BE LET, 


term ninety-nine years.—A most desirable frontage of about 
160 feet, for good shops, in a first-class situation, near to the Lark 
Hall Tavern, Clapham, at a low ground-rent.—Apply to Mr. J. 
THOMAS, Architect and Surveyor, 10, Denmark-street, Camberwell. 
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